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SOME AMERICANS WHO 


By 

T WENTY years ago it was a novelty for 

an American girl to marry a noble- 

man, but to-day such an occurrence awakens 
little interest. 

It is not to 


internat ona 


be wondered at that these 


| marriages are 


so numerous, 
for when one considers that many of our 
American girls are now educated abroad, 


it seems but natural that they should marry 
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FOREST, 


TITLES. 


men in whose society they have been so much 
more than in that of theirown countrymen. 

Most of the women who marry noblemen 
have wealth and beauty, which, augmented 
the gifts of 
tellect, make up a combination so tempting 


by rare brilliancy and _ in- 


that the scions of noble houses can but feel 
proud to exchange their titles for so much 
that is charming and lovely. 
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Contrary to general report, most of these 
international marriages are love-matches, 
at least on the part of the American girls, 
for European noblemen have such courtli- 
ness of bearing, such grace of address, and 
show such a deferential manner toward 
women, that they become at once ideals of 
romantic personality in the eyes of demo- 
cratic American maidens, who are genu- 
inely in love when they walk to the altar 
to receive their 
coronets. 

There is, 
without ques- 
tion, a wonder- 
ful glamour 
about all that 
belongs to a 
title. It means 
power and po- 
sition and ad- 
miration, and 
ever since the 
world began 
these have been 
among the 
things most 
eagerly sought, 
most ardently 
longed for; 
why, then, 
should some 
put to scorn 
the delight of 
the American 
girl in her title, 
and all that it 
carries with it? 
For, surely, 
none is better 
fitted to adorn 
a coronet than 
our country- 
woman, with 
her cleverness 
and beauty and marvelous adaptability to 
all circumstances; and with her charms she 
has done more to convince foreigners that 
Wwe are not an uncouth people than any- 
thing else. 

There have been more marriages con- 
tracted by American girls with English 
noblemen than with Continental noblemen, 
yet without considering the Anglo-Ameri- 
can noblewomen there is a brilliant array 
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of transplanted Americans who belong to 
the Continent of Europe. 

The portraits given here represent a very 
small percentage of the number of Amer- 
ican noblewomen, but they are from nearly 
every country of Continental europe. 
There are more bearing French titles than 
any other, which is accounted for by the fact 
that so many of our American girls are sent 
to France to be educated or go there to 
visit in the 
American col- 
ony of Paris. 
They are frank- 
ly sought by 
the French 
noblemen, who 
are not always 
attracted by 
the large dot, 
but by the fa- 
mous charm of 
the American 
girls them- 
selves. They 
are sure to be 
entertained, 
and that is 
what French- 
men want 
most. 

It has been 
rumored that 
American wives 
of French no- 
blemen are not 
H received into 
’ the old families 
of the Fau- 
boure St. Ger- 
main, although 
their marriage 
entitles them 
to such an en- 
trée, but this 
is false, for the refined, gentle Americans 
are welcomed most cordially, and they bring 
new life and new ideas into the rather 
routine lives of these aristocratic homes, 
and they are treated exactly as if they had 
been born to the nobility. 

The Countess d’Aramon was Miss Mary 
Fisher, the daughter of the late J. Fisher, 
Esq., of New York, and she was married 
in the late seventies to Count James 
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d’Aramon, formerly an officer 


in the French army. The 
Count and Countess live in 
the rue Galilée in Paris, and 
are prominent in the society 
of the most exclusive nobil- 
ity. The Countess is a very 
graceful and beautiful woman, 
and is famous for her rare 
taste in dress and her chirm 


as a hostess 


The ( 


suntess de la Forest- 
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Divonne was before her 
Miss 


mar- 
Auden- 
ried, a beauty and belle in 
Washington society, but since 


riage Florence 


her marriage she has lived 
abroad, where she is a brilliant 
figure. 

The Countess Arthur de 


Gabriac is one of the youngest 
and beautiful of the 
American countesses of France. 


most 


married in Paris in 


1897, 


She was 
October, 
the Roman Catholic faith just 
prior to her marriage, receiving 


and embraced 


the Pope's blessing at the altar. 

The de 
was Miss Fanny Fithian, the 
daughter of Judge J. Adams 


Countess Gabriac 
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Fithian, of Santa Barbara, California, and 
the granddaughter of Mr. Richard Conolly, 
the city Comptroller of New York, and 
a member of the famous Tweed ring. 
She was born and educated in Paris, and 
all her tastes and manners are French; in 
fact, she speaks English with a decided 
accent. 

This is not the first marriage to’ an 
American in the De Gabriac family, for the 
grandmother of the present Count is an 
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HAVE MARRIED TITLES. 








PRINCESS SALM-SALM. 
American, formerly Miss Florence Phalen, 
of New York. 

The Countess Boniface de Castellane is 
perhaps better known to the public than 
others who have made as brilliant mar- 
riages, as the vast fortune which she took 
with her to France caused her marriage to 
be much commented upon in both French 
and American journals. 

The Countess was Miss Anna Gould, 
the daughter of the late Jay Gould, and 
she was married in New York at_ her 
brother’s house on Fifth avenue in 1894. 
She went directly to Paris, and has never 
revisited her native land. 

Her marriage has been a very happy one, 
and she has two handsome young sons, to 
whom she and the Count are devoted. 

The Count is a Deputy from Castellane, 
and has a seat in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Ile is a_ strikingly handsome man, very 
blond and aristocratic-looking, and as he 
pays great attention to the elegance of his 
dress he is a noticeable figure wherever 
he goes. 

The Count and Countess have built them- 
selves a palace in the avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne. It is copied after the palace 
of the Trianon at Versailles, and was built 
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The Rochefoucauld 
family is one of the oldest 


and proudest in France, 
and the American Duch- 
ess is an ornament to the 
society of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, to which 
she belongs. 

The Marquise de Val- 
ori was Miss Mary Le- 
doux, the daughter of J. 
Ledoux, Esq.. of New 
Orleans, the family being 
one of the proudest of 
French Huguenot descent 
in this country. Miss 
Ledoux was married in 
the late eighties to the 
Marqu’s, who was _for- 
merly an officer in the 
French army. 

The Baroness Leon de 
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at a cost of many millions of 
francs. The Castellanes do not 
entertain largely, except in 
summer on board their yacht, 
in which they take long cruises. 

The Duchess de la Roche- 
foucauld was Miss Mattie 
Mitchell, of Portland, Oregon. 
She is the daughter of Sena- 
tor Mitchell, and was for several 
seasons the most famous beauty 
of Washington. She met the 
Duke de la Rochefoueauld gn 
the Riviera one winter, and the 
marriage did not follow for 
several years, although the two 
were engaged. This marriage 
is known to have been a love- 
match, as Miss Mitchell had no 
fortune whatever to offer as 
a dot. 
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Brin was Miss Anita Ledoux, of New 
Orleans, and a sister of the Marquise de 
Valori. She was married in 1886, at Paris, 
and her husband is in the French diplo- 
matic service. 

The Baroness has a beautiful country-seat, 
Chateau de Beau Soliel, Loire Inférieure. 

The Countess de Pourtalés was Miss Flor- 
ence Drouillard, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
and she divides her time between Paris, the 
French  water- 
ing-places and 
Nashville. The 
Count de Pour- 
talés has lived 
nearly all his 
life in the Unit- 
ed States, and 
for this reason 
the marriage 
does not seem 
at all like an 
international 
match. 

The Countess 
de Diesbach de 
Belleroche was 
Miss Meta Mc- 
Call, daughter 
of the late John 
McCall, Esq., of 
Philadelphia. 
She was married 
in September, 
1871, at Gene- 
va, to Count 
Alphonse de 
Diesbach de 
Belleroche, a 
former member 
of the French 
diplomatic serv- 





ice. 

The Count 
and Countess 
divide their time between Nice, where they 
have a beautiful residence befitting their 
rank, and Paris. 

Of the German-American noblewomen, 
one of the most prominent is the Countess 
Paul von Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg. She was 
Miss Helen Moulton, the daughter of 
Charles Frederick Moulton, Esq. 

She was married in Paris, in 1863, to the 
Count von Hatzfeldt, who is and has been 
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for many years the German Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James. 

The Count-and Conntess were divorced 
in 1874, but were reconciled and remar- 
ried at Baden-Baden in 1889. They have 
three children, the Countess Helen, Count 
-aul and the Countess Marie. 

The cousin of Count von Hatzfeldt, Prince 
Hatzfeldt, married an American woman 
also—Miss Huntington, the daughter of 

= C. P. Hunting- 
a ton, Esq., of 
New York. 

The Countess 
Adolf von Brii- 
n'ng is the most 
recently mar- 
ried of all the 
a German -Amer- 
ican noble- 
women. The 
Countess was 
Mrs. Gordon 
Mackay, and was 
married in the 
early spring of 
this year at 
Washington. 
She was before 
her first = mar- 
riage Miss Treat. 
The Count was a 
diplomat in the 
German serv- 
ice, and gave 
up his position 
in order to mar- 
ry the beautiful 
American. The 
Count and 
Countess are 
now living in 
Berlin, where 
the beauty and 


MARQUISE DE VALORI. charm of the 


accomplished American woman are greatly 
admired. 

The Princess Salm-Salm has _ recently 
been visiting in America, after many years 
of absence. The Princess was an American 
girl, Miss Agnes Leclerq Joy, and married 
Prince Felix Salm-Salm in the early sixties 
at Washington. She has traveled the 
wide world over, and has been received at 
many courts. Her life has been one of 





adventure and romance, and her 
influence has been very great 
wherever she has been. At the 
time of the American civil war 


the Princess was a_ hospital 
nurse, and after the war she 
went to Mexico with her hus- 
band and became the ardent 
champion of Maximilian, doing 
all in her power to save him. 

On May 14th of this year 
the Princess presented the flags 
and guidons of the old Eighth 
and Sixty-eighth New York 
Volunteers to these regiments, 
which were commanded by 
Prince Salm-Salm during the 
war of the Rebellion. The flag 
of the Eighth Regiment was 
presented to that body by the 
German women of New York. 
The presentation speech was 
made at the city hall by Mr. 
August Belmont, on May 14th, 
1861, at which time Colonel 
Blenker was in command. 

The flag of the Sixty-eighth 
was the gift of the city of New 
York 

The two flags and four guidons 
were taken to Germany by the 
Prince after the war. 

It was through the efforts of 
the Princess that her husband 





was commissioned Colonel of the 
Eighth Regiment, and she alone 
recruited the entire regiment 
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known as the Sixty-eighth New York Vol- 
unteers. Both the regiments were com- 
posed mainly of German-Americans. 

‘There have been many brilliant marriages 
of American girls with Russian noblemen, 
and these marriages have been notably 
happy ones. 

Among the most brilliant of recent 
Russian-American marriages was that of 
the Prince Serge Belosselsky-Belozersky 
and Miss Susie Whittier, of Boston, daughter 
of Gen. Charles A. Whittier. The mar- 
riage took place in 1894, and the Princess 
has never revisited her native land. 

The Prince belongs to one of the oldest 
and greatest families in Russia, and is 
Aide-de-camp and Master of the Horse to 
the Grand Duke Vladimir, who commands 
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the army in and about St. Petersburg. The Countess Rechid Bey Czaykowski 
The Prince and Princess have a superb was Miss Edith Collins, of New York, the 
palace on an ; ; daughter of 
island belong- Cage tt! SAS Clarence Lyman 
ing to the Bel- Le a Sa lala , Collins, Esq., 
osselsky family, — and the great- 
about two miles pe a granddaughter 
from the center ‘ i 4 Me of Commodore 
of St. Peters- brie a ae Vanderbilt. For 
burg. Ba ite) \ a number of 

The Princess ae } years Miss Col- 
Engaletcheff AOS, a lins was the 


ere 


was MissEvelyn /% Mss: % “al ; F ward of Mr. 
Partridge, of Chauncey M. 
Chicago, fa- Depew, and she 
mous as a belle inherited a large 
and beauty in vo fortune from her 
that city. She ; mother. 

was married to 4 The Count 
the Prince in \) 3" : : Czaykowski is 
October last, in ; the _represent- 
Chicago, and / : ative of the 
since that time : Turkish 


reese eae 





penne 


oN A LTO SF 


gov- 
has resided in . 3 ernment at the 
her native city eee 18 G74 oN hy Hague, and is of 
with her hus- Whi Wil | thine | Polish descent. 
band, who was q BUY Waid ¢ ; One of the 
at one time one . | Me 3 most beautiful 
of the Imperial Sa 17 American prine- 
Guards at St. COUNTESS EDLA esses is the 
Petersburg. The most of the Princess's Princess Brancaccio, of Italy. She was Miss 
life has been spent in Europe, and she is Elizabeth Hickson Field, of New York, 
well fitted by educa- the daughter of J. 
tion and natural gifts Hickson Field, Esq. 


peerery 


to be the wife of a She was married at 
Russian prince. Rome, in 1870, to 

The Baroness Bar- Don Salvator Bran- 
thold von Hoyningen- ' caccio, Duke of Lus- 
Huene, of Russia, was ae tra and Prince of 
Miss Emily Lothrop, ~ RS Triggiano, Marquis of 
daughter of George Brancaccio, and a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


V. Lothrop, Esq., ’ 4 Spanish grandee of 
former United States 2 es the first class. The 
Minister at St. Peters- 


Princess is Lady-in- 
burg. She was mar- : Waiting to Queen 
ried in 1888, at New ie ss Margherita of Italy. 
York, and has since eo : The title of prince 
divided her time be od of Brancaccio was 
tween the United tae ieee 2 ; 1} created in 1391, and 
States and Russia. ie, ae am! the residence of the 


ee 


The Baron von ; re M) noble pair is the su- 
Hoyningen - Huene is 
Captain of the Cheva- 


perb Brancaccio pal- 
ace at Rome. 
mer andes of the Ba: The Countess di 


press of Russia. COUNTESS DE POURTALES. Forresta was Miss 
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Skinner. of New York, and 
was married in that city to 
the Italian Count, who was 
then Chargé d°’Affaires for 
his government at Washing- 
ton. He had been a prom- 


inent figure in society for 
a number of years at Wash- 
ington and Bar Harbor. He 
was afterward transferred 
to Madrid, and is now the 
Italian representative at 
Munich The Count and 
Countess have one son, to 
whom Dr. William A. Dunn, 
of Boston, is godfather, the 
doctor ha ng also been best 
man to the Count at his 
wedd ng 

The Princess Colonna’s 
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marriage, although a brilliant 
one, was, as all the world 
knows, a most unhappy one. 
She was Miss Eva Julia Bry- 
ant, the daughter of Mrs. 
John W. Mackay and her first 
husband, Dr. Bryant. 

The marriage took place 
in February, 1885, at Paris, 
with much pomp and cir- 
cumstance, and for a while 
it seemed a most happy mar- 
riage, but now the Prince and 
Princess are separated. 

The Prince is a member of 
one of the proudest and oldest 
houses in Italy. He has many 
titles: Prince of Galatro, 
Prince of Paliggiano, Prince 
Colonna and Prince of Stigl- 
iano, a Spanish grandee of the 
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first class, and fice 

of the Italian caval: 
The Princess now 

“« mother 


W Maecka 


The 
tive ful 
ts honors 
her own 


vet she 


her own px ople 


quickly 
ed 
to 


ulapt 
if 


an 


himase 
Americ 
customs and 
manners, and is 
now established 
in an extensive 
mining business 
Francis 
co. HeisanItal- 
ian, although 
his 


in San 


ancestors 
many genera 
tions ago were 
Poles, 
name 
tells. 
The Countess 
of Edla 
only American 
woman who 
ever married a 
king. Her hus- 
band, however, 


his 
plainly 


as 


is the 


born 
to be king, but 
was made king- 


was not 


consort by his COUNTESS DE 


of ki 


was regent during 


miner of 


rheatane 


real book of 


his son 


ofa king 


Miss Hensler 


prove ad het 


CASTELLANE. 


fortune 


tie 
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that 


whieh 


of 


1 superb Vol 


and made one the 
lowe 
of the 
century 13) 
the kind efforts 
of 


Was sent 


prettiest 


stories 


friends. shi 
to Eu 
rope to perfect 
her 
when 


voice, and 


she ap- 
peared in opera 
at Lisbon it was 
the opening 
night of the 
opera season, 
and the birth- 
day of the King. 
All the royal 
family was pres 
ent, and from 
the royal box 
the Kine 
and fell in 
with the 
tiful American 
singer and made 
haste to 
her with an offer 
of his hand and 
heart. 


saw 
love 


beau- 


honor 


first wife, Donna Maria IT. da Gloria, Queen 
of Portugal. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and received his title 


The marriage took place in the royal 
He was Prince Fernando of chapel, June 10, 1869, and just previous 


to the wedding the King’s brother, the 



























Dat a Coburg 
! rreal tihhon Miss 
iT f 
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‘ I) NT? 
I ! | Many trees and shrubs 
! (| from Massachusetts, th 
na tate of the Countess, and this was 
a il re eX press wish of the King 
Phe Countess might have been Queen of 
Spain, for in 1869 the crown of Spain was 
offered Don Fernando by General Prim 
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lerome Bona 


who was King 
7” of Westphalia. The 
Countess is, therefore.a great-grandniece of 
the first Napoleon She was married at 





DUCHESS DI 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD., 


Washington, in December, 1896, to Count 
Adam von Moltke-Huitfeldt, and went di- 
rectly abroad, where the Count is attached 
to the Danish embassy at Paris. 

The Countess Bela Zichy was formerly 
Mrs. Fernando Yznaga, née Miss Mabel 
Wright, married to the 
Austro-Hungarian nobleman in New York 
after obtaining a divorce in South Dakota 
from Mr. the brother of the 
Duchess of Manchester. 


and she was 


Yznaga, 
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” 


some single name 
any is distinctive, 
supreme. Such absolute preéminence, for 
example, is given in Italian literature to 
Dante, in Spanish literature to Cervantes, 
in German literature to and in 
English literature to Shakespeare; while 
in the literature of 
sideration of the real magnitude and mean- 
ing of his work must finally assign the 
same unchallenged domination to Honoré 
de Balzac. 

It is not merely that these names respect- 
ively recall the highest record of achieve- 
ment in the literatures whose annals they 
They stand for something more. 
Each one is reminiscent also of a people’s 
intellectual and artistic attributes, of 
temperament, of its modes of thought and 
feeling, of the hidden springs of its national 
inspiration, and of the distinctively peculiar 
qualities that characterize its imagination, 


AND HIS 


By HARRY THURSTON PECK. 


of each creative Western 
to the mind 
more than 
overshadowing, 


the literature 
people there stands out 
as one which 


other 


Goethe 


France, a serious con- 


adorn. 


its 


its passion and its creative genius. Those 
superficial writers of our day whose whole 
intellectual equipment is a stock of current 
catchwords, have, no doubt, made far too 


Ve Ss abe _ 


NoTe.—The illustrations of characters in this article are from a collection of drawings selected by 
Balzac to illustrate the Comédie Humaine 


RODIN’S KEJECTED STATUE OF BALZAC. 


much of what they call the close relation- 
ship of literature to life; for they profess 
to find such a relationship existing every- 
where, and to detect in even the casual and 
ephemeral productions of any age a true 


reflection of its eternal meaning: whereas 
wr inform- 
the 


inanities 


the trivial is never characteristic 
the trivial remains 
the 
of a Gellius in one century and the twaddle 


since alone 


from 


ing, 


same age to age: and 
of a Tupper in another tell us no more 
the thought 


than the graffiti ina Pompeian cook-shop 


about evolution of human 
and the school-boy scrawls upon a modern 
board-fence tell 
human art. It is 


us about the evolution of 
the hand and 
genius alone that can seize and fix forever 


brain of 
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upon the printed page something of the 
essential life and feeling of a given century; 
and if the genius be transcendent, it will 
go even deeper down than this and distil 
into its recorded thought something that 
profoundly underlies the life of all the cent- 
that is vitally inherent in the 
race, the people and the nation, both then 
and for all time. 


uries and 


Not merely, therefore, is Dante to be 
styled the greatest Italian poet; 
mirror also of the true Italian mind, of an 
imagination that is rooted in the past, and 


he is a 


of an emotional nature that is affected by 
a half-mystical superstition which peeps 
and pries into the other world. Not merely, 
great humorist, a 

He reflects the Spanish 
while he satirizes all its 
weaknesses, its superstition, its devotion to 
impossible ideals, its exaggerated punctilio, 
its Moorish orientalism, its love of grandeur 
and magnificence, its curious blindness to 
the actualities of life. In Goethe, closely 
blended with the German ideality and sen- 
timentalism are the German pedantry and 
In Shakespeare there are 
seen most vividly the Anglo-Saxon strength, 
with here and there a touch of Anglo-Saxon 
crudity, the bold defiance of mere form, the 
swift directness and efficiency, the mellow 
humor, the overweening imagination, and 
finally, the subliminal solemnity of purpose, 
and the real loftiness and majesty of that 
imperious people from whose loins have 


again, is Cervantes a 


great romancer. 


character even 


ponderousness. 


sprung the masters of the modern world. 

In no degree less typical of what is truly 
best and most profoundly national in the 
genius of the French, is the work—and for 
the matter of that, the life as well—of the 
extraordinary man the hundredth anniver- 
birth 
Honoré de Balzac represents, 


sary of whose occurred not many 
weeks ago. 
as none of his most famous countrymen 
has represented, a larger France than the 
He for the 
greater and more virile France of history 
and of fact. For in spite of the oft-quoted 
proverb, Paris is in no sense really France. 
That feverish, 
Phryne among cities is less the capital of a 
nation than it is the capital of triumphant 
Mecca of from 
land who offer daily sacrifice to Sense. It 


may be the artistic and literary brain of 


mere France of Paris. stands 


glittering, meretricious 


Pleasure, the those every 


France; it may be 
the political barom- 
eter of France; it 
may, again, 
beneath its Coan 
draperies the  fes- 
tering sore that is 
slowly sapping the 


conceal 


vitality of the race; 
vet to-day 
when it draws swift- 


even 


ly to itself in some 
mysteriously potent 
way the best of what 
the 
vield of brain 
blood, it is not 
France. aris to France is rather what 
some strangely fascinating mistress is to 
the man who throws into her lap whatever 
he 
waits her ca- 
prices and 
his heart’s 
for 
light ; 

within 
heart of hearts re- 


provinces can 


and DU BOUSQUIER 


(‘LA VIEILLE FILLE.’’) 


possesses, who 
on 
coins 
blood 
her casual de- 
but 
his 


who 
very 


volts from her do- 
minion, and who 


even in their mo- 
ments of surpass- 
ing tenderness is 
conscious within 
himself of a slum- 


. MODESTE 
bering resentment 


MIGNON. 


at the recollection of her frequent insolence 
and hardness and disdain. 

Hence it comes that many writers might 
be named who are 
supremely typical 
of Paris, or who 
even radiate a mar- 
reflection 
of partial 
of the Gallic char- 
that 
more than 
and Parisian. In 
Moliére, for 
there are 
exhibited all the 
wit, the intellect- 
ual quickness 
of 


velous 
phases 
acter are 
local 


in- 
stance, 


RAPHAEL 


perception, (,a peau DE CHAGRIN.”) 
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the facility, the ar- 
tistic 
ness, of the French- 
man at his best; in 
Victor Hugo there 
the grandilo- 
quence, the egotism 
and the utter lack 
of humor that are 
always present in 
the Frenchman's 
graver 
Flaubert is 


constructive- 


are 


moods; in 
LOUIS LAMBE per- 
ceptible the 
suggestion of 
an underlying 
and 
pettiness and 


sordidness 


localism; in 
Maupassant 
there is the 
cynicism, the 
mordant, taint- 
ing pessimism, 
of the son of 
Paris; and in 
Mendés and 
Loti the ener- 
vation, the rich 
rottenness, of a 
that 
inbred 
much 


race has 
too 
has 


thus attained at 


and 
last to an abso- 
lute 
of 


method 


perfection 
artistic 
with 
an incurable, 
though uncon- 
ethical 
sterility. 

But all of 
these are only partly typical. Not 
them is broadly national and truly rep- 
resentative. It is in Balzac that we get as 
in no other single writer of any 
race or age, the life and character of an 
entire nation drawn for us in their true re- 
lations and with the multitudinous 
pleteness of reality. Others who 
written tell) us something and leave us to 
infer the Balzac laid a 
titanic grasp upon an entity and has held 
i From 


scious, 


one of 


we vet 


com- 


have 


rest; alone has 


it up to us triumphantly forever. 


HONORE DE 


his brain, as he himself declared, a whole 
society was born, and when we have come 
to know it, know not 
Paris alone nor the provinces alone, but 
France herself—that wonderful, fitful, 
chivalrous, unstable, brilliant, noble, nerv- 
ous nation in annals we can find 
epitomized eternally the whole character 
and history of the Celtic race. 

To write of Balzac’s work in its entirety 
is to write of life itself, and thus 
to dip into the illimitable ocean with a 
paltry cyathus. 


we have come to 


whose 


human 


One ought to spend his 
time in reading 
Balzac rather 
than in writing 
of him; yet 
with the cen- 
tenary of his 
birth in mind, 
it may not be 
too venture- 
some if, witha 
sort of literary 
pietas, I 
briefly 
two or three of 
the ideas that 
especially occur 


note 
quite 


to one as being 
just now rather 
pertinent. 
And first 
among these is 
the one already 


emphasized— 


the fact that 
Balzac is the 
truest repre- 
sentative in 
French letters 
of his country 

BALZAC. ; 

In him 

see the 


asa whole. 
we do not 
pale, neurotic, mor- 
bid fashioner of 
perverse fancies, 
enervated in body 
like Alphonse 
Daudet and morbid 
in mind like J. K. 
Huysmans. Balzac 
Parisian 
century's 


was ho 
of the 


MADAME VAUQUER. 
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end, but a lusty child of old Touraine, 
up in the sunshine and the open 
Broad-shouldered, bull-necked, full of 
vitality and of the joy of life, with a 
Rabelaisian laugh 


bred 
air. 


and a tremendous tem- 
perament, he was a type of the Frenchmen 
of those earlier days before the nation 
had than decimated by 
centuries of fruitless warfare and before its 


been more long 
vigor had been sapped by the survival of 
the He might 
arquebusier under Dunois, a jovial gaillard, 


unfittest. have been an 


his 
he 


a medieval soldier of fortune: and in 


own century and in his own career 
showed all of the audacity, the splendid 
hopefulness and the sublime endurance of 
prototype. It life-ambi- 


that he most fitly summed 


his was in his 


tions, however, 
up the Gallic nature. Every one who has 
written of him has quoted his famous out- 
burst to his sister, Laure de Surville: ‘‘My 
two boundless desires, my only ones—to be 
famous and to be loved—will they ever be 
satistied?’’ It 
pressed the ruling passions of his race— 


is here that Balzac has ex- 
Vamour et la gloire—and both in love and 


in fame he achieved a career that was 


almost ideal in its way. 
Like 


psychology of social 


who has mastered the 
life in 


an immense debt to 


every one 
its broadest 
meaning, Balzac owed 
no man 
the 
These friendships 
not any very 

They were friendships, first of all, 
of the intellect, touched with just enough 


his friendship with women; and 


could have been more fortunate in 
women whom he knew. 
were sentimental in serious 


sense. 


of that sympathetic understanding and in- 
stinctive reading of the soul that make a 
friendship of this sort while it lasts so per- 
fect and so beautiful. He knew George 
Sand without falling under the spell that 
proved so fatal to Alfred de Musset; for 
he felt only the nobler side of her erratic, 
which knew 
was instinct with 
He knew Madame de 
jerny, a woman older than himself, who 
helped him live through many of his dark- 
est days without discouragement. and whose 


though generous, nature no 


petty rivalries and pro- 


found intelligence. 


friendship was so intimate that he could ac- 


cept her aid quite frankly and with no sense 
He knew 
Madame Carraud, a woman of supreme good 


of galling obligation or dishonor. 


sense and perfect poise, without even a 


touch of the ro- 
mantic in her 
deep affection for 
him; and to her 
Balzac 
more, 


owed 
perhaps, 
than to any other 
woman, until he 
the 
was to be 
the 
creative 


met 
who 
throughout 


one 


most 
years of his ex- 
istence the inspi- 
and even LUCIEN CHARDON 
the motive of his life. 
Carraud that Balzac read 
earlier manuscripts, and it 
gave to him the peace and rest which were 
for 
the gigantic tasks 


ration 
It was with Madame 

his 
who 


and revised 


was she 


so important the accomplishment of 
that he imposed 
upon himself. In 
the 
he was 
fluenced 


great world 
in- 
the 
de Cas- 


most 
by 
Duchess 
tries, who alone 
among these ear- 
lier friends ap- 
pears to have 
made Balzac care 
for her as he had 
hitherto cared for 
no woman whiat- 
soever. She seems GORSECE. 

not, however, to have cared for him, in the 
same way at least, and their friendship at 
last was abruptly broken off almost in a 
day. It is to this more or less unhappy 
intimacy that 
has been ascribed by students of his life; 


much of Balzac’s cynicism 


yet, however this 
may be, he owed 
much; for 
her he 
first- 
mi- 


her 
through 
derived at 
hand those 
nute details of the 
upper stratum of 
society that were 
afterward to be 
used with 
effect. 

while 


such 
M ore- 
the 


over, BUTSCHA. 
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friendship lasted it had given him both 
stimulation and enjoyment that balanced 
the pain which marked its ending; and to 
the true artist both pain and pleasure alike 
are essential sources of inspiration. <A 
pretty little romance clings to the name of 
his feminine correspondent whom the world 
a woman whom 
with 


‘* Louise, *’ 
but 


knows only as 
Balzac 
whom he carried on a long and 
tender correspond- 


never met, 
somewhat 
and in whom he 
nized a that adequately 
understood and perfectly appre- 
ciated his transcendent genius. 

Yet all these friendships and 
acquaintances, and many more, 


ence, recog- 


mind 


were as nothing to the great love 
of his life which came to him 
after he already famous, 
though 
he had 
not yet 
quite 


was 


grasped supreme 
success. It 
about the year 
1833 when, in a 
hotel at Neuchitel, 
he accidentally 
made the acquaint- 


was 


ance of 
Madame 
Evelina 
Han- 
ska, a wealthy Polish lady married 
to an invalid. Even their first 
meeting revealed to both of them 
an overwhelming attraction for 
Madame de Hanska 
is said to have been so profoundly 
atfected faint the 
presence of the man who from that 
time to the end of his life was to 
look to her for everything—for 


EUGENIE GRANDET. de 


one another. 


as to away in 


sympathy, encouragement, affec- 


tion, love. She was a woman of 


thirty years, graceful, extremely accom- 


plished, and with an indescribable air of 


distinction about her, by no means a co- 
quette but with something mystical in her 
cast of mind which appealed to a like strain 
of mysticism in the himself, and 
which made them understand each other to 
the very last subtlety of thought and feel- 


novelist 


CESAR BIROTTEAU. 


M. GRANDET. 


ing. It was his 
tirst real love, and 
it was her last; 
therefore, 


association 


and, 
their 
realized the very 
characteristic 
which 
Balzac 
wrote 


aphorism 


in a 
letter 
to her 
after 
he had 
known 


MARCHE A-TERRE 

("LES CHOUANS,"') 
her but a few short 
weeks: ‘‘It is only the last love 
of a woman that can satisfy the 
first love of a man.’’ Every 
one is thoroughly familiar with 
the story of this extraordinary 
friendship which endured and 
grew stronger and more tender 
with year that 
Every knows utterly 
solutely Bilzac devoted to this one woman 
all his genius, his aspiration, the thought 
how every day, 


passed. 
and 


every 


one how ab- 


of his every moment; 
after he had labored like a slave for eighteen 
hours, he would take his pen and pour out 
to her the most intimate details of his 

daily life; call he 

would leave everything and rush 
the continent to Poland or 
to Italy, being radiantly happy 
if he could but 
be for a few days by her side. It 
is the most startling proof of his 
vitality, both physical 
tremendous 


how at her 


across 


see her face and 


immense 
and 
an emo- 


mental, that so 
tional 
strain 
could 
be en- 
dured by 
him for 
years without ex- 
hausting his fe- 
cundity or blight- 
creative- 


ing his 


ness. One thinks 
of other relations 
of this that 


become his 


sort 


have COLONEL CHABERT 
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with 
Mus- 


that of Goethe 
and of Alfred de 
Sand, and in recalling 
think of nothing but the 
taint, the upas-poison, which these women 
the intellects of the for 
whom their love proved only in the end 


such as 


Stein 


torical, 
Frau von 


with George 


set 


them we can 


cast upon men 
a source of physical enervation and in- 
tellectual sterility. With Balzac, however, 
the period of his love was the period of 
his most brilliant work, and this was true 
in spite of the anguish of long separations, 
marked as such separations always are by 
doubt, of the dread 
from the play of a too vivid imagination, 
and the complaints excited by what ap- 


hours of that comes 


pears to be caprice or coldness 
Even 

the 
strain un- 


or a faint indifference. 
in Balzae one notices toward 
sense of 


end a certain 


derlying what he wrote, a cer- 
tain lack of elasticity and facility 
if of vet the 


whole it is likely that without this 


nothing more; on 
friendship Balzac would have been 
than he 
actually became, as it 
had it 
off he 


ceased 


less great 

is certain that 

broken 
have 


been 

would 
to write or to care for 
anything whatever in 
the Madame 
Hanska’s husband died 
in 1842, 


eight 


world. 


then for 
this 
friendship which had 


and 
more years 
become a most passion- 
romantic 
though it 
remained ostensibly a friendship still; for 


ate and love 


continued, 


Madame Hanska could not marry him as yet, 
because of certain complications due to the 
interests of her children and her estates, and 
because Balzac himself was plunged in what 
appeared to be quite hopeless debts. In 
1846 she finally agreed to marry him, yet 
still for four years either vacillation or ca- 


price 


deterred her from performing the 


promise that had meant so much to him. 


His letters of this period are marked by the 


agony and the half-despair of hope too 
long deferred. She interrupted his writ- 
ing, she did not always keep her promises 


t 


© meet him, and even while he pours out 
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his whole soul to her, he begs her not to 
paralyze his mind by uncertainty and sus- 
1850, there 


fame was at 


pense. In however, 


Balzac’s 


came a 
its zenith. 
There poured in upon him a golden flood 
that had 
recognition. 


change. 


at last secured a 
He rich, he 
was hailed as master in his own sphere of 
effort, he had the great 
which he had been toiling for nearly forty 


from the works 
universal was 


won success for 


years. And then at last the woman whom 
he loved became his wife, and the other of 
From one 
point of view, there is something pathetic 
in the thought that in the very moment 
when all that he had wished for had been 

won, and after he had known 

but little 


weeks of 


his two ambitions was realized. 


than a few 


perfect happiness, 


more 


Balzac should die; and yet in 
another way there is a com- 
pleteness about this 
life that cannot 
gotten. Had he lived, his 
genius must have waned, per 


hist« ry 


of a be for- 


also 


while, 


haps his love might 
lessened ; 


did, he 


to have attained a mar- 


have been 


dying as he seemed 
velous apotheosis in 
which there were com- 
bined 
that 
himself as 
that life contains worth 
striving for. 
There is 
timely also in the rec- 
ollection at the 
ent moment of the true 
significance of Balzac’s fiction. 
In these days when so much is written 


the two things 
he had set before 


giving all 


something 


- = pres- 


work in 


about the theory of realism and of its 
further development into naturalism, one 
that in Balzac 
possess a supreme example of consummate 


by the side of which mere 


never should forget we 
achievement 
theory is pale and cold and sometimes little 
less than ludicrous. There are those who 
on the one hand seek to teach us that in 
life it is only the trivial that is real; as 
there are others who can see no true reality 
in anything beyond the sphere of the foul, 
the and the Mr. 


Howells will write persuasively to show 


monstrous bestial. 
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that life is after him that he pro- 

all essentially duced what is in 

quite common- itself almost a 

place; that in it literature. The 

the elements of men and women 

the terrible, the whom he draws 

striking and the for us are every 

dramatic are so one of them dis- 

infrequent as to tinct and living 

make their intro- individuals. We 

duction inconsist- do not merely read 

ent with an im- of them; we know 

pression of real- them, and there 

ity. M. Emile has been even 

Zola and his imi- written a_ bio- GAUDISSART. 

PR. tators will narrow graphical dictionary of his characters. 
their observation One cannot read a single novel, nor, for 

to that little corner of existence where that matter, a dozen novels of the series 

crawl unclean and loathly things, and they and form a just conception of the tre- 

will tell us that only here can instructive mendous task which this extraordinary 

human documents be found. genius set himself. One must study 

Realism, therefore, by some him and read him as a whole and 

has been shriveled into Triv- 4 then reread and further study him, 

ialism, and by others it has before one really comes to know why 

been corrupted into Natu- Balzac is unique in the annals of all 

ralism; and this is why one literature. Taine said of him that 

turns to Balzac with a sense : there were in Balzac an archeologist, 

of comfort and security to an architect, an upholsterer, 

find in him a broader and ts ‘ a tailor, an old-clothes 


more vital meaning for the  } — dealer, an appraiser, a physi- 
delineation of human life } : ologist and a notary. But 
under the guise of fiction, even such a saying as this 


for it is Balzac alone who i : gives no adequate conception 
has drawn life for us as a , of his versatility and grasp 
whole—its heights, its ~ upon all sides of life; for 
depths, its tragedies, its eae ee it should be added that h» 
comedies, its trivialities and its moment- is also an analyst, an idealist and a realist 
ousness. Even to describe the scheme of blended into one; 
his great Comédie Humaine shows what a and there is a 

giant he was. It touch of mysti- 

was all of life that cism in his mind, 

he desired to show a certain fond- 

us, a picture not of ness for the su- 

any single class or pernatural, that, 

rank or trade, not so far from being 

town alone nor atien to the spirit 

country alone, but a of humanity, is 

complete and lasting the one thing that 

picture of modern was needed to 

civilization. In the make his picture 

long series of novels true: while he 

that make up the has also that sort 

Comedie, he has come of imagination 

so near success that which in the fic- 


SECHARD : , . dae hie : 
(“ILLUSIONS PERDUEs.”) It has been said of tion-writer as in (gyggniE GRANDET.”) 
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the historian and 
the mathematician 
makes for truth, 
because it shows 
to us the world as 
it appears to be 
know 
which in 


and as we 
it, and 
consequence ele- 
the work of 
a literary artist 
above the plane of 
a rhyparographer, 
and above that of 


vates 


a mere photog- 
VAUTRIN. > 
rapher, because an 
artist such as this is not contented to set 


before us an elaborate canvas in which 
each figure is correctly drawn and colored, 
but is rather cone 


who 


he 
works out each 
separate detail in its 
to the whole 
the ef- 


finished 


relation 
and looks to 
fect of the 
picture as the end to- 
ward which he works. 

The which 
this great genius must 
ultimately hold in lit- 


place 


erary history has not 
yet been definitely set- 
tled. French 
LATOURNELLE link his name 
that of Shakespeare, while English critics 
seem to think that a comparison like this 
My own belief is that at 


critics 


MADAME with 


is very daring. 
the last his name will be placed higher still 


than Shakespeare's, 
at the very apex of 
the pyramid of lit- 
erary fame. A 
novelist, if he be as 
Balzac, is 
far fortunate 
than the dramatist ; 
for the novel admits 
of the perfect evo- 
lution 
in its most 
details, 

dramatist 
the most give only | 


great as 


more 


of character 
minute 
the 
can at 


while 


OSCAR, 
fe ie “UN DEBUT DANS LA VIE,"') 
a series of impres- 
sions. These impressions may be vivid, 
their suggestiveness may be very striking; 
but as a whole there must be always so 
much left to the 
imagination as to 
make a certain thin- 
and lack of 
body quite inevi- 
table. But after 
all, the comparison 
of Balzac 
Shakespeare is not 
that 
need be made at 
all; for Shake- 
speare is, in the last 


ness 


with 


a comparison 


analysis, primarily 


a poet With an DUCHESS DE LANGEAIS 


incidental genius for dramatic situations; 
perfection an 


while Balzac is in 


artist, a dramatist and a great psycholo- 


equal 


gist all blended into one. 


DAWN. 


By Mrs. 


EpGaR VAN ETTEN, 


DAWN trembled in the lap of Light, 

And upward gazed into his eyes so bright. 
When his strong arms about her softly crept, 
His heaving bosom thrilled her while she wept 
For love and joy, against his beating heart, 
And feit warm kisses from his lips impart 

To her a tremor of delight ; 

And turning, bade a fond good-by to Night, 
Her old love—since time and love begun ; 

And while Light clasped her in his arms 


They melted into one. 








SAMOAN 


TYPES 


OF BEAUTY. 


By WILLIAM CHURCHILL 


E VERY story that has come out of the 


the 


ro- 


whether it be 
the 
mantic work of fiction, lingers fondly over 
the the of the 
maidens. This is not entirely romance, 
for the obscure records of the white 
in the South Pacific tell of 
men who have been willing to relinquish 
turn 
hand - 


~ South 


Seas, 
voyager’s record of discovery or 
account of erace island 
men 
hundreds of 


and 
the 
matter of 
the 
com- 


every advantage of civilization 
for the sake of 
damsels. It is a 
that the 

mutinied because 


beachcombers 
some brown 
crew of 


their 


historical record 
sounty”* 
mander was taking them away from the 
Tahiti. 
that the 
Polynesian race is found in Samoa, 


beauties of But it is everywhere 


confessed highest 
the 
which is the mother community of the race 
from which a 
off in the 
north, east and south which have peopled 


perfection of 


and ges colonies were 


ago 


thrown adventurous voyages 


with a kindred folk such widely separated 
island groups as Hawaii, Tahiti and New 
Zealand. In attain their 

proportions, which stamp them as 
tallest and the 
though marked 
degree, are endowed with the beauty of 


Samoa the men 
finest 
the 


women, 


race of mankind, 


shorter in a 
regular features, mobile and expressive 
countenances and graceful forms. 
Complexion in the tropical regions of 
the Pacific is expressed in different terms 
from those which are to be employed in 
the colder communities of the world. If 
white the sun of 


Samoa bake to many shades of brown, it 


people under torrid 
is only fair to expect darkness in those to 
the The Samoans exhibit 
a great tone within a 
The 
lightest are of much the same color as the 
Spanish-Americans, and the 
deepens until those of low birth are quite 


manor’ born. 


number of values 
somewhat restricted range of browns. 


thence scale 
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dark. This darkness, at its deepest, is 
still a with 
traces of that transparent depth which is 


warm brown hue, surviving 
strongly marked in the skins of the fairest. 
Nowhere does it partake of the dull and 
opaque pigment which characterizes the 
African black races. 

do not exceed what 


country middle 


The Samoan women 


would be called in this 
stature, and in comparison with the superb 
proportions of the men of their race they 
generally appear to be undersized. Living 
yet on a savage plane in which the body is 
to no confining restraint of artifi- 
cially tightened clothing, and with no hard 
toil to break them down, the women, and 


particularly in their 


subject 


are 
natural 
There is, however, 


younger years, 


fine models of the freest and most 
physical development. 
a marked tendency to flesh, as the natural 
result of their largely farinaceous diet; but, 
with a recognition of the inevitable not by 
the South 
islanders, the Samoans have always con- 


any means restricted to sea 
sidered plumpness a necessary component of 
Asa rule, the joints are large, and 
the extremities are devoid of that tapering 
the truest 

This is 


beauty. 
shapeliness which is one of 
canons of the 
particularly true of the Samoan ankles and 


Greek statuary. 











USUAL TYPE OF SAMOAN GIRL. 





THE DARK-BROWN TYPE 

feet. The latter are entirely unprotected 
in walking, are exposed to the 
danger of sharp rocks and still sharper 
fragments of coral, and as a natural conse 
The 
bridge of the instep lacks its proper curve, 


common 


quence are generally scarred and cut. 


and the toes are widely separated, giving 
the foot anything but a graceful contour. 
The vicious practice of carrying infants 
astride the hip, and the equally vicious 
custom of sitting always cross-legged, have 
a tendency to widen the lower arch of the 
pelvis and to produce a peculiar adjustment 
of the articulation of the lower extremities, 
the result of which appears in the ungrace- 
ful walk of the adults. 

The features always surprise 
at first afterward, 
Every visitor to the islands has a precon- 
idea of the 
accompany dark skins, but that arises out 


Samoan 


sight. and for long 


ceived features which should 


of ignorance of the brown race. There are 


as much regularity and variety as are to be 


found in any similar number of Caucasian 


faces, and the percentage of good looks 
shows at least as well for the brown as for 
the white The group 
three friends well illustrates what variety 


race. picture of 
is commonly found. 

The Princess Fa’amu, whose picture is 
the only King 


shown, is daughter of 
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Malietoa Laupepa. Although she is not yet 
twenty, she has had her share of troubles. 
When 
she was hurried away to Fiji, 


into exile 
and there 
the 


throne she 


her father was dragged 


Since 


school. 
to the 
has been a pupil at the boarding-s« hool of 


spent eleven years at 


restoration of her father 
the hills back of 
be considered quite an 


the London mission in 
Apia, may 
accomplished 
English, Fijian and Rarotongan in addition 
to her native 
to what a decorative use are put the creamy 
white, yellow-hearted blossoms of the fran- 
gipani, which grows everywhere in Samoa. 
A lady who will be had in grateful re- 


and 


young person, speaking 


Samoan. Her picture shows 


AN ARISTOCRATIC MAIDEN, 


the men and ofhcers of the 


navy who enjoyed her hospitality, after her 


membrance by 


husband's gallantry had rescued them from 
the **Trenton,** the ** Vandalia*’ the 
‘*Nipsic’’ in the great disaster of March 16, 


and 


1889, is Fa’atulia, the wife of Seumanutafa, 
She is a woman 
family, and 


the ruling chief of Apia. 
of high birth and excellent 
being possessed of great natural ability has 
been a considerable factor in the settlement 
of the many troubles in which Samoa has 
embroiled. That 
affairs and a born diplomatist, is shown by 


been she is a woman of 
the fact that in all the commotions, rebell- 
which 
native country has for years been passing, 


ions and restorations through her 


she has been able to keep her husband in 


SAMOAN TYPES 


OF BEAUTY. 


PRINCESS FA‘AMU. 


his position as chief of Apia, no matter 
Mulinu’u—the 
western point of Apia harbor, two miles 
away, made 
unmade with startling irregularity. 


who might be king on 


where kings have been and 
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“IT WAS FATHER SOSIMUS 


A SOUTH 


By LLoyp 


SEA 


N 


C 


M* 


Y years ago, before the steamers 
é Samoa, when the whites 
depended on sailing-ships for their precari- 


ame to 


of the 
Cook 


ous supplies and their meager news 
world, the Rev. Wesley 
reached the islands to take up the Lord’s 
work in that troubled field. He was a 
good-looking young man with a weak chin, 
other features rather regular, and an abun- 
dance of yellow, fluffy hair, who had trod 
since earliest infancy the narrow path that 
leads to a missionary career. An assiduous 
church-member, a devout Sunday-school 
scholar, he had climbed, rung by rung, the 
religious ladder, and his sanguine, sensitive 
nature had flowered in an atmosphere which 
would have stifled a bolder boy. At 
nineteen he was fed into a sectarian college 
like corn into a mill, and at twenty-two the 


outside 
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machine turned him out into the vast 
hopper we call the world. Then, after a 
quiet month with his old mother, whose 
heart overflowed with the measure of her 
son’s success, the Reverend Wesley was 
bidden to marry and depart. 

There were plenty to advise him at this 
juncture, and half a dozen young ladies 
were entered, so to speak, for the matri- 
monial steeplechase. But Wesley, contrary 
to all expectation and not a little to the 
chagrin of the narrow set in which he 
moved, showed some determination to have 
his own way in this important matter; and 
after a brief courtship he carried Miss 
Minnie Chandler the altar. She was 
the proud and defiant beauty of the town, 
the self-willed, high-spirited young woman 
whose name was in every mouth, and 
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whose rejected suitors numbered half the 
eligible bachelors in the neighborhood. 
. Many wondered at her choice, until it was 
whispered about that she was heartsick over 
her affair with Harry Jardine, the manu- 
facturer’s son, and that she preferred the 
missionary wilds to life in the same country 
with the man who had broken his troth. 
Be that as it may, she was joined to Wesley 
Cook in the bonds of holy matrimony, and 
after a quiet wedding, at which the break- 
fast was frugal and prayer abundant, the 
young couple bade farewell to their rela- 
tions and departed for the uttermost isle of 
the sea. 

Six months later the ‘‘John Williams’’ 
hove to off the iron-bound coast of Savai’i, 
and her surf-boats landed the Reverend 
Wesley on the shores of his new home, 
together with a ton of provisions, some 
cheap furniture, a box of theological books 
and a Samoan grammar. He found a con- 
crete house already prepared for him, a 
church with sandbagged windows and a 
plank door still studded with bullets—an 
alarming reminder of the unsettled state of 
his district—and an obsequious band of 
church elders, sticky with oil, and to his 


notion of things almost naked in their kilts 


of paper cloth. Bewildered and unhappy, 
with his wife in tears beside him, ke gazed 
despairingly at the fast-dwindling ship 
which he could not hope to see again for 
the space of a year. 

The natives hung about like flies, buzz- 
ing through the stuffy rooms of the old 
mission-house, so long closed to their little 
world, or bestirred themselves with noisy 
good will at the task of bringing up the 
freight and the pastor’s scanty boxes. 
He, poor fellow, with haggard face, and 
eyes smarting with sweat, checked off the 
tally on an envelope, and strove to bear 
himself like the picture of the martyr 
Williams in ‘‘The Heroes of the Cross.’’ 
Numberless old men shook him by the 
hand, and talked to him loudly as though 
he were deaf, or drew him off to a dis- 
tance and, leaning on long sticks, barked 
orations at his head. Bands of youth 
staggered in, singing, with loads of squeal- 
ing pigs, and unsavory victuals in baskets, 
while shaven-headed children tied gift- 
chickens to the veranda posts, and women 
and girls unfolded offerings of prawns and 
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snaky eels. There was a live turtle in the 
sitting-room, and a bull-calf in the kitchen. 
It was a wild scene for a man new-come 
from quiet England, and the long, even 
days of life at sea; and the unceasing press 
and bustle of the multitude, the squawking 
of chickens, and the screams of fettered 
pigs, all wore on his nerves until his head 
was giddy and his pulse throbbing. It 
yas late in the afternoon before the mob 
scampered off, with the suddenness and 
decision of a flock of birds, leaving the 
missionary and his wife to the peace they 
so sorely needed. The poor exiles, with 
sinking hearts, brewed their tea beside a 
packing-case, and wondered (much in the 
spirit of convicts who have left another 
world beyond the prison door) whether the 
captain had won his philopena of Mrs. 
McDougall or if Miss Mossby had made it 
up with young Sturgis. 

A year later, the new missionary found 
himself somewhat at home in Fangaloa. 
He had preached a halting sermon in the 
native tongue, which, though no one could 
understand it, had evoked respectful ad- 
miration. The school was now on its feet, 
and the children came eagerly, and seemed 
pleased with the rudiments of learning he 
managed to teach them. His parishioners, 
too, began to give evidence of their finer 
and nobler qualities, and warmed his heart 
by their kindness, generosity and extraor- 
dinary intelligence. Their laborious talks, 
as they sat at night round the fires, or on 
mats beneath the tropic moon, revealed to 
him a tenderness and refinement he 
little prepared to find; and from a task, 
these gatherings became an entertainment, 
to be prepared for by anxious study of the 
phrase-book and bewildering consultations 
with an old man who was supposed to un- 
derstand English. Cook liked the respect 
and deference of these war-worn chiefs; he 
loved to note the bustle that heralded his 
own approach, the shaking out of the finest 
mats for his special seat, the polite chorus 
of ‘*Maliu mai, mai Tutumanaia’’ 
(‘You are high-chief come, Cook the 
Handsome’’), and the closing up of the 
ranks, and the row of expectant faces. 
He was the little god of Fangaloa bay, 
and in a_ hesitating, humble way he 
began to taste the sweets of power and 
authority. 


was 


susu 
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But with his wife it was very different. 
Her beautiful face grew pale and sharp, 
as the days rolled on in an unchanging, 
blank succession of household tasks begun 
ended. In the long  night-hours 
when the heat made sleep impossible, and 
her turned to England and those 
dear ones she could not hope to see again 
for years, she would abandon herself to 
despair, and for the 
that seemed within her grasp. 
but went -about her duties 
with sad-eyed gentleness and patience, 
mixing very little with the many servants 
provided for her—the young men who 
studied for the ministry in the intervals of 
bread-making and waiting at table, and 
the girls of rank whose fathers were eager 
for them to keep pace with the strange 
new times they lived in. She never chid 
missionaries’ wives would 
for trifling 


and 


heart 


sob only release 
She never 


complained, 


them, as most 


have done, faults or petty 
She never realized’ the 
breaking a plate, or the 
crime of tinting the pudding with washing- 
blue in enrich the 


allowed things to take their untroubled 


forgetfulnesses. 
enormity of 
order to color; she 
course in a way that amazed her house- 
hold. When one’s heart is slowly break- 
ing, it is hard to count the sugar in the 
bowl, or watch the soap with housewifely 
In the hot afternoons she would take 
and seek the shadow of a tall 
cocoanut-grove which stood on a _ hill 
the town, and there remain 
for hours, gazing out at the vast 
of the ocean, or at the 


care. 


her work 


behind 
shin- 


ing bosom blue 


mountains of Upolu, far across the strait. 
So regular was her visit to this little grove 
that her boys built a bench of tamanu wood 
for her to sit on, and raised a roof over- 
head to protect her from passing showers 


or the glancing rays of the sun; and the 
place was called ‘‘o le Nofoali’i o Misi 
Mini,’ or the Throne of Mrs. Minnie, which 
name it bears to the present day, though all 
the actors in this story have long been laid 
beneath the Once, after a solitary 
vigil of more than usual length, she re- 
turned and sought her room, now a little 
sanctuary of her irrevocable life; for here 
were gathered the treasures of her past— 
the photographs, mementoes and keepsakes 
that she had clung to in her exile. To her 
this bare stone room was England; here 


sod. 
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she breathed again the air of home; here 
she could caress the fading photographs 
that were so dear to her, and indulge 
unstinted in passionate rebellion against 
her fate. On the day of which we write 
she found no comfort in her shrine; the 
faces of her friends looked down mourn- 
fully at her from the walls, tormenting 
her with a thousand recollections. Exist- 
ence was unbearable enough without such 
added bitterness; these things, inanimate 
though they were, devoured her while they 
pretended to comfort; they broke her heart 
while she looked to them for solace. For 
a moment she saw the truth and trembled 
for herself. Madness lay on the road she 
had begun to follow. Let the dead bury 
the dead. 

One by one, she gathered them together 
the picture of her father and mother, the 
photographs of her relations and girl 
friends, old Christmas cards, bits of rib- 
bon, little odds and ends that had played 
each a part in those bygone days. There 
were letters, too, precious bundles of letters 
tied with ribbon, which she kissed and cried 
over before consigning to destruction; and 
from one such packet dropped the likeness 
of a handsome man in uniform, which she 
pressed to her breast before tearing it into 
a hundred pieces. When at last it all was 
done, and the bare room stripped of every- 
thing, she bore the heap of tender rubbish 
to the fire and, with a stony face, fed it 
to the flames. 

The Rev. Wesley Cook and his wife were 
not the only whites in their corner of 
Savai’i, as indeed they had first imagined 
themselves. There was still another in 
Fangaloa, an old, white-haired Irish priest 
named Father Sosimus. No could 
remember how many years it had been 
since Father Sosimus had come to Fangaloa, 
and built the tiny house and chapel in the 
mango-grove. For he an old, old 
man, and had come to that sleepy hollow 

his hair was -as black and his 
were as light as those of the 
warrior in the bay. He had 
speak of, for Fangaloa 
was Protestant to the core, and his con- 
gregation numbered more than one 
family of eight, three transient young men 
who had run away with as many girls from 
Upolu, and Filipo, the aged catechist, who 
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feet 
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acted as his servant. But Father Sosimus 
never faltered in the path he had set him- 
self to follow; for seven and forty years he 
had daily broken the stillness of the grove 
with the tinkle of his little bell, and never 
failed to carry on the service of his church. 
He scarcely heeded the new arrivals in the 
bay, and more than once he had had to 
chide old Filipo for gossiping about the 
papalangi on the hill. He never gave them 
a second thought, in fact, until one day 
he happened to see Tutumanaia passing on 
his way to church. The sight of that 
fresh, clear-eyed youngster greatly moved 
the old priest. He was troubled and un- 
easy, as he walked home, and a little down- 
hearted and bitter. The new missionary 
belonged to his own race, spoke his own 
tongue, no doubt with intelligence and 
command; he had the air of a scholar, and 
the frank, open face and quick eyes of a man 
full of enthusiasms and generous impulses; 
yet, so mused Sosimus on his homeward 
way, his charity, his noble purpose, were 
all for the aborigines alone. There would 
be none to spare for an old man to whom 
no music was so sweet as his mother- 
tongue, and whose loneliness and exile were 
intensified by the burden of advancing 
years. For nearly half a century Father 
Sosimus had lived amongst a wild and alien 
folk, and his soul continually thirsted for 
the companionship which had been denied 
him all his life. The few whites who had 
come his way before had been scrubby 
traders, a priest or two a year, or some 
nondescript beachcomber, rough and foul- 
mouthed, begging brandy and food. True, 
he had spent eighteen years within a fur- 
long of the Rev. Josiah Fison, Cook’s pre- 
decessor in the bay, but that gentleman’s 
Christian charity stopped short at what he 
called ‘‘a rank Jesuit,’’ and they had 
never exchanged even so much as a word. 

In Father Sosimus there was a strain of 
Irish gaiety and humor; he loved talk, and 
laughter, and good-natured argument; and 
the humblest white man who could speak 
the English tongue was welcomed to his 
table and treated to the best that Fangaloa 
afforded. Indeed, among the ‘‘squires of 
Savai’i’? he was honored and respected 
from Falealupo to the strait. But these 
men were, most of them, gross and com- 
mon, full of low purposes and desires which 
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jarred on the old father’s finer sense. In 
Wesley Cook he saw a being of another 
world, a young man of refinement and 
spirituality, a fellow-missionary, a fellow- 
countryman, with whom all intercourse 
was inexorably barred, with whom he 
should live out the balance of his days and 
know no more than if an ocean rolled 
between them. No longer did he stem the 
tide of old Filipo’s gossip; on the con- 
trary, he could now never learn enough of 
the new arrivals, and little passed in the 
mission-house that was not reported to him 
at once. He learned, with a singular 
feeling of delight, of the young minister's 
kindness and ability—how he had mastered 
the language in less time than a foreigner 
had ever before been known to take; how 
he had raised the dying, nay, the breathless 
dead themselves, back to life with the costly 
medicines he never stinted to the poorest. 
‘Oh, he is a minister wise and good,”’ 
said Filipo, ‘‘and his heart is not stony 
against us Catholics like the last pig-face: 
only yesterday he said that thou, Sosimo, 
wert honorable, and deserving of respect as 
a man who had trod the narrow road his 
whole life long.’’ 

The old priest hung upon his words as 
though Filipo were an angel of the Lord. 
The next day he went purposely out of his 
way to gain another look at Tutumanaia, 
and he came back more affected than he 
had been before. 

‘Tf I hadn’t entered the priesthood, I 
might have had ason like that,’’ he mused 
tc himself, as he trudged home. ‘‘But that 
I gave to God scarce knowing the sacri- 
fice.’ Then he rebuked himself for his 
impiety. 

More 


than once, as 


time passed, he 
turned over in his mind the possibility of 


calling at the Protestant mission. But no 
young girl worshiping in her heart of 
hearts a man all unknown to her, could 
have shown more diffidence or more 
timidity than Father Sosimus. Many a 
time he brought out his best cassock, and 
brushed his best hat, and took a long look 
at himself in the cracked shaving-glass. 
But he would sigh as he saw the image of 
that wrinkled, shaggy-haired old man with 
the piercing eyes. ‘‘You’re nothing but a 
frowzy old frump, Sosimus,’’ he would say 
to himself, ‘‘nothing but the husk of what 
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was once a man. Sure, they would have 
little use for you, that handsome boy and 
girl in their elegant home.’’ For to 
Father Sosimus, the whitewashed, coral- 
built mission-house, with its shining win- 
dows and its trim garden laid out in plats, 
was a fairy palace, resplendent with luxury 
and filled with a thousand treasures. In 
his simple heart, half prepared as it was to 
believe anything that redounded to the 
honor of his hero, he had received with all 
confidence the glowing tales the natives 
brought him. And the very glamour with 
which his imagination endowed the spot 
helped to keep him back. ‘“‘If the boy 
cares to know me, he will come himself,’’ 
he said ; and the camphor-wood chest would 
close, perhaps for the twentieth time, on 
the father’s Sunday best. 

But the boy never came. He, too, was 
timid, and though he often noticed the 
gaunt old priest, and longed also to speak 
his mother-tongue with the only creature 
save his wife who could understand it in 
all Fangaloa, the opportunity never came 
to break the ice. A whole year passed 
and the Rev. Wesley Cook and the Rev. 
Father Sosimus, 8. J., were no nearer an 
acquaintance than before. Yet there was 
seldom a day but they saw one another 
from afar, the one shy and kind, half 
hoping to receive the first advances, the 
other no less eager and equally restrained. 

One day Filipo brought a rumor to his 
master which the latter listened to with 
deep concern. For a whole afternoon he 
gave up his usual digging in the garden 
and paced his little veranda to and fro; 
once he even washed and dressed himself 
in his best, and trimmed his ragged beard ; 
but he took off his clothes again and 
smoked another pipe instead of paying the 
visit he had so nearly decided to make. 
He called in Filipo from the taro field, and 
bade him waylay Misi’s girls every day 
and bring news of Mrs. Cook’s condition. 

Day by day the two old men discussed 
the coming event, and Father Sosimus 
grew by turns glad and fearful at the 
prospect. The news came to him on the 
morning of the 22d of October, as he was 
kneeling to implore divine aid and clemency 
in the hour of a woman's agony. Dawn 
was breaking as Filipo rushed into the 
chapel, coughing and panting. ‘‘It is all 
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he cried—‘‘the mother well and 
happy, and the child a little chief, of a 
strength and beauty the like of which has 
never been seen in Fangaloa.’’ 

‘*God be thanked,’’ said Father Sos- 
imus, throwing himself once more upon 
his knees. 

With the later hours there came 
assuring news of the mother and the little 
chief. There was a devil in Misi, said 
Filipo, a devil that caused her to lie as dead, 
or to burst forth furiously into strange 
tongues, so that all about her stood amazed 
and trembling. The little chief lay help- 
less in old Sisimaile’s arms, and the flame 
of its tiny life was that of a flickering 
torch. Yes, the papatisonga had not been 
neglected; old Tuisunga and Leotele the 
speaking-man were the godfathers at the 
font, and Tutumanaia read fast, with tears 
in his voice lest the babe should die before 
it had been joined to the Tahitian religion. 
For Master Wesley Chandler Cook was not 
destined long to be a member of Christ's 
church on earth. As they bore him back 
to the room where his mother lay, he closed 
his eyes forever. 

Father Sosimus was stunned when the 
news first reached him, and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks as he listened to Filipo’s 
story. Then he went indoors and rum- 
maged the old chests where he kept his 
treasures, turning out some trashy velvet 
with which he had meant to decorate the 
chapel, a bottle of varnish, some big- 
headed brass nails, and a bundle of well- 
seasoned, well-polished maalava boards that 
he had laid away to build himself a desk. 
He spread them out on the rough table, and 
studied them long and earnestly. In his 
youth he had been a joiner, and a worker 


over,”’ 


less 


in wood, and though his hand was palsied 


with age, and his eye not so true as it once 
had been, he was still a fair craftsman. 
He brought out his tools, clamps and 
measures, and asked Filipo what he judged 
to be the bigness of the chief-son of 
Tutumanaia. 

‘*Not very long,’’ said the old retaincr; 
‘*scarcely more than the half of your high- 
ness’s arm.”’ 

Father Sosimus put on his spectacles, 
measured off the velvet, scanned his mate 
rials and tools with a workmanlike 
and then when all lay ready to his hand, 


eye, 
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he went outside and began to pace up and 
down his veranda. The devil of irresolu- 
tion and doubt was again gnawing at his 
heart. Unsought and unasked, what busi- 
ness was it of his to make a coffin for the 
dead child? There not a soul in 
Fangaloa but knew that Father Sosimus 
was skilled in such matters, as his house 
and chapel so abundantly testified. Were 
his help required, they would come and seek 
it. Would it not look strange for him to 
make a coffin unbidden? Would it not ap- 
pear forward, grasping, perhaps as though 
he expected payment for his work? For 
an hour he wrestled with the problem. 
Finally he told Filipo to spread the news 
about the village that the old father looked 
to undertake this task for nothing, and 
was waiting only to be asked. With that 
he shut himself up in the chapel, and spent 
the forenoon in reciting prayers for the 
dead. But, devout and steadfast though 
he ordinarily was in everything touching 
the services of his church, Father Sosimus 
found it hard, on this occasion, to dwell 
on things heavenly when all the while his 
body was quivering with suspense, and his 
soul harkened for that footfall on the coral 
floor. Again and again he seemed to hear 
the sound of voices, Filipo answering with 
soft deliberation, the minister agitated and 
saying with mournful earnestness, ‘*Tell 
the ali’i patele I must see him instantly.”’ 
Sut no message came; no discreet cough, 
or doglike scratching against the door, 
warned him that his attention was desired ; 
and the stillness of the chapel remained 
untroubled save for the murmuring surf 
and the coo of wild pigeons in the forest. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the 
fierce heat of day was already melting into 
the tempered softness of early night, when 
the 


was 


minister's little son was borne to his 

Under the equator burial follows 
swiftly on the heels of death, and life no 
sooner leaves the body than the diggers 
must sweat and the hammers fly; there 


rest. 


can be no decorous pause to soften the 
blow, or strengthen the bereaved for that 


last farewell beside the grave. Ashamed, 
he knew not why, with a sense of defeat 
ind desolation, Father Sosimus was drawn 
to gaze on the burial from afar, crouching 
on a knoll that overlooked the spot. He 


watched, with an emotion not to be ex- 


pressed in words, the affecting scene which 
played itself out before him. Across the 
strait, the blue, mist-swept mountains of 
Upolu sparkled in the setting sun; the 
foaming breakers outlined the coast like a 
fringe of silver, and thrilled faintly on the 
ear; the evening star quivered in the 
blackening sky, and the constellation of 
the Southern Cross gleamed in the heavens, 
the bright solace of many a Christian heart 
battling in savage wilds. 

The coffin lay on a rough bier of mingled 
boughs and flowers, borne in procession by 
eight solemn little boys all of a size, who 
were tricked out ina uniform of white kilts 
and singlets. Behind them, very pale, and 
handsome, walked Tutumanaia in duck 
clothes and a pith helmet. On his one 
hand native pastor 
from the next bay; on the other, Tuisunga, 
the towering old chief, imperious of eye, 
stately in manner, as befitted the occasion 
and the man. Behind these again, and at 
the head of the elders and speaking-men 
with their fiy-flappers and black Bibles, 
strode the taupou of Fangaloa in a striped 
silk apana and a crinoline-like kilt of fine 
The village matrons made up the 
middle of the procession with their hands 
full of hibiscus, frangipani, stephanotis 
and moso’oi, followed by bevies of young 
girls and squads of young men, decorously 
apart as convention demands—the former in 
bright lavalavas and little shirts of flowers 
and with their brown bosoms 
glistening through entwined laumaile and 
necklaces of scarlet sigano; the latter with 
lime-whitened heads and flaming aute blos- 
soms behind their Throughout 
swarmed the village children, with shaven 
heads and eager faces, and ears all unmind- 
ful of the click-click of their warning 
parents, romping, quarreling, and chasing 
one another through the crowd. 

The pall-bearers laid down their burden 
beside the empty grave and crouched on 
the grass in a little semicircle. Tutuma- 
naia and his two companions threw them- 
selves on a mat which a woman unrolled 
and spread out for them. The taupou took 
her position at the head of the coffin and 
raised her silken parasol, less to shade her 
eyes than to display a cherished possession. 
At a respectful distance, the chiefs, elders 
and speaking-men formed the first rank of 


was the smug-faced 


mats. 


leaves, or 


ears. 
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a great circle, their deeply lined faces 
overcast and solemn. The silence was first 
broken by a shrill hymn, and then Cook 
rose to his feet, drew a Testament from his 
pocket, and began to address the village. 
What he said was commonplace enough, 
and only the echo of what he had said a 
hundred times before, but the stress of a 
deep emotion ennobled his ready phrases, 
and impassioned the narrow vocabulary of 
Samoan woe. It seemed to Father Sosimus 
that he was listening to an angel, or to one 
of those God-inspired beings on whom the 
church is founded; and indeed a painter 
would have found a saint to his hand in 
the tall, shining white figure of the young 
minister, with his aureole of golden hair, 
his hand uplifted to the sky, and his pale, 
rapt face raised to God. 

He faltered as he drew near the close of 
his address, and when at last he looked 
down and pointed to the little coffin, the 
stream of his eloquence suddenly ran dry. 
He tried to go on, hesitated, and covered 
his face with his hands, leaving it for 
the pastor to continue. This the Rev. 
Tavita Singua did without further loss of 
time. He expatiated on the godlike virtues 
of Tutumanaia in a strain that would have 
made an angel blush, and did not spare the 
poor clay that had lived but to die. Another 
piercing hymn preceded the third address. 
Old Tuisunga now stepped forward, his 
battle-scarred chest naked to the heavens, 
the bunching tapa round his loins his only 
garment. Slowly, softly, with the ten- 
derest deliberation, he began to speak. He 
was a born orator, and knew the way to 
men’s hearts, rugged old barbarian though 
he was. His theme was the bond that this 
little grave would forever be between the 
missionary and themselves, and his voice 
thrilled as he invited Wesley into the fel- 
lowship of the bereaved, and told of the 
tragedy that underlies the life of man. He 
drew familiar instances from the village 
history, here a cherished boy destined for 
a name renowned, there a young maid 
struck down in all her bright promise; he 
called to mind his own son Rafael, who 
had fallen beside him on the battle-field, 
his Absalom, who was now with God, for 
whom he would have died a thousand 
deaths. 
sorrow to another, one whose heart lay 


He spoke, he said, as one man of 
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beneath a fathom of Samoan earth. He 
drew to a close by saying that no common 
hand should touch the coffin of their be- 
loved. He, the son of chiefs, the father 
of famous warriors, would lay the little 
body to its last repose, so that it should 
say when its spirit reached the angels, 
‘*Behold, I am the son of Tutumanaia, and 
my servant Tuisunga laid me to rest in the 
house-of-sandalwood.’’ He tenderly lifted 
the coffin in his arms, pressed his lips 
against the unpainted boards and lowered 
it into the grave. 

An hour later, when the lights glowed in 
many houses, and the dusk was fast melt- 
ing into night, a gaunt, black-robed figure 
made its way through the trampled grass 
and fell on its knees beside the grave. It 
was Father Sosimus bowed in supplication 
before the throne of grace. 

It was strange what a simple matter at 
last united the knot and brought about the 
acquaintance of the only two white men in 
Fangaloa. Each had timidly waited for 
the other to make the first advances, and 
each had gone his solitary way, sick at 
heart, and hungering for the companionship 
which would have been so eagerly accorded. 
It befell that Cook’s well went dry, and 
there being no other water in the village 
save the brackish fluid the natives were 
content to drink, one of the mission boys 
suggested that they apply to the old priest. 
So Tutumanaia sat down and wrote a 
polite note to the father, explaining his 
predicament and begging for a little 
water. The note was sent by a messenger 
with a bucket. Father Sosimus was over 
whelmed when he opened and read the let- 
ter; he was dazed by the suddenness of his 
own good fortune, but he bade Filipo feed 
the boy with the best the house afforded, 
with sucking pig, and palusami unstinted, 
while he hurriedly made ready for the visit 
that he was at last to pay. 

Oh, that first meeting! It exceeded his 
wildest expectations, his most sanguine 
dream! Wesley Cook was so cordial, so 
frankly anxious to be friends, so overflowing 
with pent-up kindnesses and confidences, 
that the priest almost wept as he unbosomed 
himself of the scruples that had kept him 
back. With innocent craft, he left nothing 
undone to establish his footing, and his 
bland and beaming smile hid a thousand 
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schemes for entangling Cook in a web of 
obligation. Could he send some roses to 
madam, his beautiful wife? It might 
distract her from the thought of her terri- 
He had so many roses—to give 
a few would be such a pleasure, such an 
Ah, madam would be _ pleased 
with them were she fond of flowers. She, 
too, must come and see his garden, his 
poor garden, 
he 
grudged not 
the labor, as 
it seemed to 
him 
close to God. 
Could he not 
provide her 


ble loss. 


honor. 


where 


bring 


with some 
seeds 
all 
the way from 
Ac- 
climatedseeds 
the fa- 
mous gardens 
of the lay 
brothers at 
Point-de- 
Galle? 
guava jelly of 
his own mak- 


special 
sent him 
Ceylon? 


from 


Some 


ing? Some 
smoked 
that 


ventured to 


pig- 
eons he 
say were deli- 
cious? Would 
Cook accept 
some cherries 


in brandy that 
the captain of 


the ‘‘ Wild 
Cat’? had pre- 
sented to him 
years 
that 


strong 


ago, 
head- "we 
naval captain who had come to 
bombard Fangaloa and ended by giving 
prizes to the school-children? 

Father Sosimus did not overstay his wel- 
come. On the contrary, he had to tear 
himself away almost by force, so insistent 
But he knew how 
much depended on that first he 


was Cook to keep him. 
Visit ; 
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would not jeopardize the precious friend- 
ship by remaining too long, and he took 
early leave, exulting like a child in the 
rosy vistas that opened before him. This 
proved to be the first of many visits and 
the beginning of au acquaintance that 
ripened into the closest intimacy. In the 
day each had his duties to perform, his 
quiet routine of tasks and obligations to 
fulfil. Father 
Sosimus sawed 
stone for the 
unfinished 
church he 
had been ten 
years a-build- 
ing, with per- 
severance; or 
dug in the 
garden hard 
by the chapel 
whose tin- 
kling bell 
‘alled him 
periodically to 
devotions. 
Tutumanaia 
had his school, 
his Young 
Men’s Insti- 
tute, his med- 
ical practice, 
and the thou- 
sand and one 
labors imposed 
upon him by 
his position 
and the mul- 
titude of his 
flock. One 
hour daily he 
devoted to the 
intricacies of 
the language, 
another to the 
translation of 
the ‘‘Peep o’ 
and ‘‘Glimpses of the Holy Land’’ 
But at night, in 
the long cool evening hours that followed 
the heat and stress of the day, when all 
the village lay quiet on its mats, and 
nothing broke the stillness save the drone 
of the surf and the rustle of flying-foxes 
amongst the trees, then it was that Father 
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Sosimus would seek the mission veranda, 
and the society of the friend that was so 
dear to him. 

Side by side, with their canvas chairs 
atouch, the strange pair would talk far into 
the night. The world passed in review 
before them, that great world of which 
they both knew so little; and from their 
village on the shores of an uncharted sea 
they weighed and examined, criticised and 
condemned it. Or perhaps from such lofty 
themes their talk would drift into the 
homelier channel of local gossip, or stray 
into the labyrinths of Samoan politics. Or 
Origen, Athanasius, George of Cappadocia, 
would be drawn from their distant past to 
point an argument or illustrate a deep 
dissertation on the primitive church. And 
from these, again, perhaps to Steinberger’s 
new poll-tax and the fighting in Pango- 
-ango. 

On one subject they never spoke, the 
great barrier reef of dogma that lay between 
them. Once, only, was it in any way 
alluded to, after a memorable night when 
Wesley had opened his heart to the 
old priest. In saying farewell the latter 
had raised his hands and was deeply 
chagrined when his companion leaped 
back with a look of consternation. 


‘‘Oh, my son,’’ Sosimus said, ‘‘the 


blessing of an old, and not unworthy, man 


cannot harm thee. We each of 
God according to our lights.’’ 
But if Father Sosimus had succeeded in 
winning the young minister’s contidence 
and friendship, with Mrs. Cook he had 
not fared so well. In the bottom of his 
heart he felt that the woman’s ill will was 
the rock on which the precious friendship 
might founder, and he accordingly left no 
stone unturned to ingratiate himself in her 
But the lonely, wilful, 
woman, with her health impaired by her 
recent confinement, and her spirit warped 
by disappointment and the consciousness of 
dimming beauty, was in no state of mind 
the advances of a broken old 
Unhappy herself, she was in the 
tigerish humor when one must rend, if one 
can, the happiness of others. She had 
nothing in common with the frowzy old 
priest who wore blue jeans under his snuffy 
and smelled of garden-mold. 
Moreover, her pride was wounded by her 
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favor. 


moody 


to receive 
man. 
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tacit exclusion from the nightly company 
on the porch. Her presence brought con- 
straint, and what seemed to her disordered 
nerves a_ scarcely veiled resentment. 
Though she yawned in her husband’s face 
when they were alone together, and did 
nothing to seek his confidence, she detested 
his intimacy with the old priest, and the 
thought of it rankled perpetually within 
her. At first she had ignored Father 
Sosimus’s very existence, repelling his 
overtures with an indifference quite un- 
affected, and treating him with the frank 
rudeness that springs from unconcern. But 
as time passed, and every fiber of her being 
revolted at the narrowness and hopelessness 
of her imprisoned life—as her spirit beat 
against the bars and her heart seemed to 
burst within her breast—she began to per- 
ceive in the priest the means of striking at 
her husband. Not that she did not love 
Wesley after a fashion; if things had 
so fallen out, she could have felt the most 
poignant jealousy; but she resented the 
easy, contented nature that blossomed in 
that hot hole where they lived amongst 
those greasy, fawning savages with whom 
their lot was inexorably cast. His prattle 
about the school, the progress of the ‘‘ Peep 
o’ Day,’’ his zeal for unearthing legends 
and old Samoan songs, his whole innocent 
enjoyment in his daily tasks and duties, all 
sickened her, and fanned the flame of her 
revolt. If he, too, had risen against the 
dreary confinement of their life; if he, too, 
had faced each succeeding day with ineffa- 
ble disgust, and had lain weary and heart- 
sick in her arms at night, she would have 
comforted him, encouraged him, strength- 
ened him for the task he had so rashly 
undertaken. What she could not bear, 
what she could not forgive or condone, 
was his mild acceptance of his fate, his 
zest in the pitiful drudgery of his every- 
day existence, the petty nature that could 
thus expand in the close air of a prison. 
With a malignity that was crazed in its 
intensity, the outcome of hysteria and the 
first gnawings of disease, she sought to 
shatter the placidity which had grown as 
intolerable to her Samoan sun at 
noon. In Father Sosimus she perceived 
the dagger with which she could stab her 
husband through and through and stretch 
him at her feet; and in the maturing of 


as the 
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her plot she enjoyed the only happiness 
that had ever come her way in Fangaloa. 
One when Father Sosimus 
usual, he was met on_ the 
veranda by Mrs. Cook and informed that 
the minister had been detained in the vil- 
lage by some trifling errand. He felt a 
tone of menace in her voice, and foreboded 
no good from her high color and quiver- 
ing lips; he would have excused himself 
had a lie come easily to his lips, but he 
was not quick in such things and took the 
offered seat with a sinking heart. He 
searched nervously here and there for some 
topic of conversation that might be inter- 
esting and yet free from the slightest 
possibility of offense, his ear, meanwhile, 
alert for the sound of the minister's foot- 
steps. But Mrs. Cook was too adroit for 
the old man, and to his inexpressible 
chagrin he soon found himself stumbling 
intoan argument—and become the target 
for humiliating and derisive 
He thought only of 
his hands were trembling, and he felt 
cheeks flushing with indignation. 
Every word he said seemed only to land 
him deeper in the mire. When, at last, 
Mrs. Cook began to taunt him, Father 
Sosimus cried out inarticulately, and 
flung himself past her into the dark- 
ness. Even as he did so, Wesley Cook 
came swinging up the path and instinct- 
ively stepped aside to allow the flying 
He looked back at it irres- 


evening, 
arrived as 


questions. 


now escape, for 


his 


figure to pass. 


olutely, and then continued on his way 
His 
caresses 
and clung to him in a frenzy of affected 


with a premonition of evil to come. 
wife received him with vehement 
relief. She had been outrageously insulted 
by the old priest, who.had taken advantage 
of her husband’s absence to speak to her 
in such a way as she could scarcely bring 
Her cheeks flamed as 
that had 
poured forth the 
torrent of her pent-up indignation. All 
the time she searched Wesley's eyes for an 
answering fire, and could nothing 
but incredulity and dismay. Then her 
wrath turned full upon him, and with a 
hundred quotations from his own lips she 
denounced his intimacy with a Jesuit, and 
bade him betwixt him and _ her. 

She threatened to seek old Tuisunga’s 


herself to describe. 
invented the 
heaped upon her, and 


she insults been 


read 
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protection were he to persist in this un- 
worthy friendship, and drew in no uncertain 
colors the effect of the letter she would 
write to the missionary authorities at Ma- 
lua. Wesley was frightened to the core, 
and quaked under the lash of her denuncia- 
tion. He saw himself disgraced, dismissed 
from the Society, turned out into the world 
that most forlorn and helpless of human 
beings, the discarded missionary. Abjectly 
he begged for mercy, simulated an indig- 
nation against Father Sosimus he could in 
no wise feel, and was in due course for- 
given on promising never to speak to the 
priest again. 

He passed a troubled night; he felt he 
had made a mean capitulation to necessity, 
and try as he would, he unable to 
gloss the matter to his conscience. He 
was stung by a sense of his cowardice and 
disloyalty, and yet his common sense told 
him that he was powerless in his wife's 
hands. He could never outlive the scandal 
of her desertion, or explain away those letters 
which would write him down a pervert. In 
the morning Wesley timidly expostulated 
with his wife, quoting all the texts he could 
remember that bore on charity and forgive- 
ness. This was a course little calculated 
to allay Mrs. Cook's wrath; she burst out 
upon him with a passion and vindictive- 
that shocked him, 
crushed his last effort at intercession. She 
stood over him as he wrote the letter in 
which, with smooth and nicely balanced 
sentences, interspersed with religious com- 


was 


ness and completely 


monplaces and trite expressions of regret, 
he raised a wall of words between himself 
and the old man he had called his friend. 
He knew, he that Father Sosimus 
could have had no intention to offend, but 
Mrs. Cook had taken the matter of over- 
night in such a way that he felt unable to 
resume an intimacy which had been very 
precious to him. 


said, 


No apologies or ex- 
planations could avail, and he begged that 
none be offered; but he trusted, he need 
not say how earnestly, that in some future 
time (D. V.) the dark clouds would roll 
away, and with them all memories of this 
unhappy misunderstanding. 

The letter was brought to Father Sosimus 
in the garden, where he was digging furi- 

He tore it open with his grimy 
and it with the direst conster- 


ously. 


hands read 
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nation, with a feeling of despair, of age 
and world-weariness, that he had never 
known before. The few kindly allusions 
brought tears to his eyes, and his first 
resentment against Tutumanaia passed away 
as he reread them; but against Mrs. Cook, 
the author of his humiliation, his whole 
nature rose in arms. Humbled and dis- 
ciplined though he was, by seven and forty 
years of self-denial and abnegation, the old 
Adam in him lay still fiery and untamed. 
He was consumed with bitterness toward 
the woman who had so cruelly wronged 
him. What had he to hope ‘‘in some 
future time (D. V.),’’ old and broken man 
that he was? In the fierceness of his 
indignation he called down the vengeance 
of God upon her—that might swell 
and grow hideous with fe’efe’e, or shake 
and sicken in the pangs of sana toto. The 
sight of his own face startled him as he 
passed the cracked mirror on the way to 
his room, for it was shriveled and haggard, 
and his eyes were shot with blood. Con- 
trition overpowered him and he threw him- 
self on his knees. 
‘*Oh, Sosimus,’”’ 
still so foolish !’’ 
After such a blow it 
the threads of life 
interest himself in the 
which rounded out each day. But in 
Father Sosimus there was the stuff of 
which martyrs are made: sore of heart 
though he was, and spent of body, his 
indomitable faith and unremitting energy 
drove him to work and prayer, as he had 
never worked or prayed before. His lacer- 
ated feelings found an outlet in dazzling 
garden-beds, gay trellises of bamboo, and 
in the stone wall he had so often planned 
and as often given up, which was to in- 
close the seaward side of his little planta- 
tion. And in these tranquil and unexciting 
occupations, which kept the hands busy 
while the mind was free to rove, a certain 
unfolded itself which found in- 
creasing favor in his eyes—the means, in 
fact, by which he might score an innocent 
triumph over Mrs. Cook, and restore him- 
self once again in her good graces. Not 
that he had forgiven her for the part she 
had taken against him; his anger still 
smoldered beneath the blanket of Christian 
charity with which he had sought to 
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smother it; but were he to gain again his 
footing in that household on the hill— 
were he to renew the intimacy that was the 
very salt of his life—he must needs pay 
toll to the woman who held the key of his 
happiness. As he dug, or weeded, or 
varried stones to his wall, or climbed the 
ladder beside the shining trellis-work, the 
old priest was never far from a sheet of 
paper and a pencil. Sometimes it was a 
hammer that kept these things in place, 
sometimes it was the well-worn shovel-hat 
that guarded them from the puffs of the 
trade or the chance catspaws from the 
mountains, while Sosimus, his head eco- 
nomically wrapped in banana leaves, seized 
many an occasion during the course of his 
labors to scribble another word on the 
anchored sheet, or erase something already 
written. It was a list of such delicacies as 
the limited markets of Apia afforded, for 
which the old man was intending to lay 
out the savings of a year. 

It must not be supposed that the Rev. 
Wesley Cook was having a_ particularly 
pleasant time of it during the days which 
followed the breaking off with Father 
Sosimus. For half a week, indeed, his 
wife exerted herself to supply the old man’s 
place, and had never before shown herself 
so agreeable or so helpful. She interested 
herself in Wesley’s legends, listened 
patiently to the story of Sopo’s misdoings, 
of the brilliant possibilities that lay in Popo 
would he only apply himself in earnest, or 
lamented with her husband the bad influ- 
ences which were undermining the charac- 
ter of a gentleman named O. She wrote 
to his dictation a little essay on the ‘‘ King 
Names of Samoa,’’ which Cook intended 
sending to the Polynesian Society of New 
Zealand; and, in fact, proved herself to be 
a zealous, clever and indefatigable com- 
rade. All thought of Father Sosimus 
would soon have slipped from Wesley’s 
memory had this new-found companionship 
been destined to endure, but it was nothing 
more than a flash in the pan, due half to 
remorse, half to policy, a means to gain 
time for the breach to widen irrevocably 
between her husband and the priest. 

The sour and capricious woman could 
not long brook the task she had set herself 
to perform; her spirit soon flagged in the 
dull, trivial round which made up her 
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husband’s life, and her new part in it grew 
daily more intolerable. She slowly lapsed 
again into the dark humor which was fast 
becoming her second nature, and took no 
further trouble to conciliate her husband. 
Cook was slow to realize the change, but 
when at last it dawned upon him that she 
listened with unconcealed indifference to 
the tale of the day’s do- 
ings, and made no further 
pretense of caring either 
for his work in Fangaloa 
or for the literary labors 
which were his only relax- 
ation, he, too, grew gloomy 
and dispirited. The essay 
languished; the ‘‘Peep o’ 
Day’’ still, and he 
spent solitary hours in his 
study in a kind of stupor, 
his eager, sanguine nature 
and de- 
A thousand times 
his heart turned toward his 
old friend, and he longed to 
throw himself at his feet 
and say, ‘‘Father, comfort 
I am weak of spirit 
and sore distressed.’’ But 
loyalty to the overwrought 
and nigh crazy woman he 
called his wife, as well as 
the timidity which was 
constitutional in the man, 
forbade an open reconcili- 
ation, and he shrank from 
the thoughts of a clandes- 
tine one. So he went his 


stood 


overshadowed 
pressed. 


me; 


lonely way, bearing his cross 
as best he might. 

At last the time 
near for the execution of the 
plan which had cost Father 
Sosimus a world of trouble 
and calculation, not to speak 
of many dollars from his 
scanty hoard. 

On morn, as 
the Faleapuni 
pealed along the shore and 
roused the villages with its 
joyful reverberations, Father 
Sosimus hastened to trans- 
form his dwelling into a 
bower of ferns and flowers. 


grew 


Christmas 
cannon at 
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With Filipo to assist him and ‘afa enough 
to have built a chief's house, the pair 
worked unceasingly until there remained 
not an inch without its flower nor a post 
unentwined with brilliant creepers and 
fragrant moso’oi. He drew a breath of 
satisfaction when it was all finished to his 
out the 


liking, and while Filipo swept 
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litter he sat down and wrote the following 
letter: 


‘*Fangaloa, December 25,: 186—. 
‘*My DEAR CHILDREN: 

“On this blessed morning no Christian 
an harbor any unkindness in his heart, nor 
cast up another’s shortcomings against 
him. Iam an old and frail man; the day 
of my release is close at hand, and you 
both must be generous to me as one so soon 
to stand before his God. And if I have 
unwittingly offended you—as I know I 
have done—I pray you to forgive me for 
the sake of Him who was born to-day. I 
have ventured to prepare a little feast in 
your honor, with which I hope we may 
celebrate, in innocent gaiety and good fel- 
lowship, the renewal of our friendship. 
At twelve o'clock I shall expect you both. 

‘‘T remain, my dear children, with 
heartfelt wishes for your good health and 
continued prosperity, 

‘*Your old friend, 


**Sosrmus, S. J.”’ 


He read the note several times to himself 
before putting it into an envelope and ad- 
dressing it to Mr. and Mrs. Cook.  Filipo 
was at hand, garlanded with red sigano 
and elegantly kilted in white, prepared to 
make a good appearance before the young 
ladies of the mission. He trotted off with 
the note carefully wrapped in a banana 
leaf that it might be delivered in all its 
virgin purity. Father Sosimus lit a pipe 
and impatiently set himself to await his 
messenger’s return. 

‘*Se’ i ave le Misi,’’ said 


tusi lea ia 


Filipo to the young lady that met him at 


the door. ‘‘Ou te fa’atali i’inei mo le 
tali.’’ (‘‘Give this letter to Misi; I will 
wait here for the answer.*’) Now,in Samoa, 
the word Misi is used to designate and 
address Protestant either 
sex, and the maid carried the letter, not to 
Wesley Cook in his study, but to Mrs. 
Cook, who was listlessly reading in the sit- 
ting-room. She tore it open, read it with 
attention, and putting it hastily in her 
pocket bade the girl send Filipo away. 
‘*Tell him Misi says there is no answer,’’ 


missionaries of 


she said. 

The old catechist skipped down the hill, 
and repeated to his master, offhand, the 
message that had been given him. 
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Father Sosimus was painfully overcome. 

‘*Filipo,’’ he said, ‘‘did you see the 
minister with your very own eyes?’’ 

‘*Toe,’’ answered the catechist, cheer- 
fully; ‘‘he was writing in his room, and I 
saw him through the window looking very 
sad, and eating his pen like a cow ata 
breadfruit tree.’’ Filipo mimicked the 
action on his finger. 

Father Sosimus sat for a long time in a 
kind of dream. A glass of wine served to 
rouse and strengthen him, and the unac- 
customed stimulant sput him in some sort of 
trim to carry on the duties of the day. 
But a recurring dizziness, and a sinking at 
the heart, drove him to take an enforced 
rest. He told Filipo he did not care to 
eat, bidding him put away the wine, and 
Iosefo and his family to the feast 
which had made ready for such 
different guests. 

With the passing of Christmas, Father 
Sosimus began to work harder than ever in 
his garden; early and late he could be 
seen in the midst of its blooming flower- 


call 
been 


beds, digging, weeding or transplanting 
with passionate intensity. A loutish fellow 
from the westward, a heavy-featured son 
of Wallis island, had been engaged to 
divide the burden of these tasks, and for a 
wage . infinitesimally small toiled and 
sweated under the father’s eye. To guard 
this creature from the prattle of the 
passers-by, and to check his tendency to 
gaze dreamily into the sun; to stifle his 
inclination to drink, to smoke, to chatter, 
to explain how better they did 
things in Uvea; to keep his fat face, in 
fact, on the weeds in front of him, became, 
indeed, Father Sosimus’s constant study. 
Day by day, he stood sentinel over his 
Uvean, applied the man’s clumsy force to 


much 


profitable ends, and kept his own uncon- 
querable heart from breaking. 

It was not every day he could pursue 
the occupation he loved best, and watch 
his plans take shape with slow but appre- 
ciable success. January falls in the depth 
of the wet season; furious rains, and long 
stretches of boisterous weather, often in- 
terrupted the Uvean’s labors, driving both 
his taskmaster to the enforced 
the former to sleep 
on the floor or to smoke interminable suluis 
with Filipo, the priest to read his breviary 


him and 


idleness of the house; 
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by dim lamplight as the deluge pounded 
on the roof. It was during one of these 
black days when all the world was awash 
outside, and a wild westerly wind was 
tearing through the trees, bombarding the 
village with crashing boughs and cocoa- 
nuts, that the father’s ancient barometer 
sank to twenty-nine degrees and gave a 
quivering promise of worse to follow. He 
was looking at the mercury, and setting 
the gage, when Filipo appeared in the 
passage, his face bright with news. 

‘‘The partner of Tutumanaia is known 
to your highness?’’ he began, with a ques- 
tion that might well have appeared super- 
fluous. 

Father Sosimus turned instantly. 

‘*God is high-chief-angry with her rock- 
like heart,’’ went on Filipo, with the calm 
intonation of one vindicated. ‘‘She was 
presumptuous and beautiful like an angel; 
now she is pig-faced and torn of devils, 
and her man, oh, he weeps like an aitu in 
the wilderness. ’’ 

‘*‘Whence didst thou get this tala?’’ 
asked the priest, mindful of past mare's 
nests on his servant’s part. Filipo would 
have welcomed the end of the world if he 
could have the first to announce it. 

‘‘The tala is a true one, Sosimo,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Even now the pastor of Faleapuni 
is praying with a loud voice in the room of 
the sick, tussling with the devil, while the 
family shrieks and is distracted. The 
hand of God lies heavy upon her, and they 
Her face scorches the 
touch like a hot lamp, and she talks con- 
stantly the words of devils.’’ 

Sosimus made a gesture of annoyance; 
at any other time he would have reproved 
Filipo for retailing such heathenish fables, 
and reopened a discussion that had contin- 
ued between them for upward of thirty 
years; but his solicitude for Wesley Cook 
monopolized every thought, and he allowed 
his servant’s words to pass unchallenged. 

‘‘But her sickness?’’ he demanded. 
‘*How first did it come upon her?’’ 

‘Tt was thus,’’ returned Filipo: ‘‘thy 
grieving heart was known of God, and 
when he looked down at that costly feast 
to which neither the minister nor his wife 


Pa) 


been 


say she will die. 


would deign to come——— 
‘*Stop!’’ cried the priest. 
talk of an untattooed boy, 


‘*This is the 
Have I not told 
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thee a thousand times that sickness has 
always a cause?’’ 

‘‘The maids say that last week she had 
a long talk with her husband,’’ said Filipo, 
‘‘and together they quarreled until she 
talked loud and fierce, like a German, and 
he cried and cried, and threw himself on 
the mats. Then she went out of the 
house, and to her there was neither um- 
brella nor coat, though it rained; and she 
walked, uselessly, all the way to Faleapuni, 
so burnt her heart with anger; and when 
she returned she was trembling with the 
cold so that her teeth went thus. Then 
she went to bed, and vomited terribly, and 
every time she breathed, it hurt her chest 
so that she said, ‘Ugh! ugh!’ like a man 
serely wounded on the field. Then the 
minister came to her and tried to talk and 
bedarling her, but she mocked at him, 
and said her heart was in the white coun- 
try. After that she began to talk the 
devil-stuttering which is not understandable 
of man.’’ 

Father Sosimus’s jaw fell, and he looked 
about him like a man on the brink of some 
great resolve. 

‘*She was never the same after the day of 
the feast,’’ said Filipo. 

The priest put on his yellow oilskin, 
and placing a bottle of brandy in one 
pocket, he grasped the bunched umbrella 
that was his inseparable companion. Thus 
prepared to face the elements and carry 
succor to the sick, he made his way into 
the open and ascended the hill toward the 
mission. His face tingled under the lash 
of the wind and rain as he struggled on, 
dodging the nuts that occasionally shot 
across his path like cannon-balls; and 


when, at last, he reached the mission- 


house in safety, he was surprised to see the 


curtains pulled down within, and no one 
to answer his repeated knocks. 

He turn the knob 
and enter, which he did hesitatingly, not 
knowing what reception awaited him. At 
the end of the hall a half-open door let out 
a flood of lamplight, betraying one room, 
at least, in which he might expect to find 
some member of the household. On the 
bed beside the wall Mrs. Cook lay in dis- 
ordered bedclothes, her glassy eyes 
upturned in delirium, her face yellow and 
pinched almost beyond recognition, one 


was emboldened to 
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thin arm on the pillow beneath her head, 
the other thrown limply across the sheet. 
Not far from her, in shabby dressing-gown 
and slippers, Wesley himself was asleep in 
a canvas chair, sunk in the deep oblivion 
that follows an all-night watch. On the 
floor two native girls slumbered in boluses 
of matting, their heads side by side ona 
bamboo pillow. The priest stole softly to 
the bed and looked down on Mrs. Cook’s 
face; but there was no understanding in 
the bright, troubled glance that met his 
own, no coherence in the whispered words 
she repeated to herself. He was angered 
to think of his own ignorance and help- 
lessness as he stood the brandy on the 
littered table beside the copy of ‘‘Simple 
Remedies for the Home,’’ and studied the 
woman with renewed anxiety. In truth, 
she looked grievously ill. Sixty miles of 
wild water and mountainous seas separated 
them from Apia and the only doctor in the 
group; he shivered as he caught the wail 
of the wind without and saw in mind the 
breakers that were thundering against their 
iron coast. 

He fell on his knees and prayed, and 
then went out into the air again, his mind 
He now 


made up to a desperate measure. 
took another path, one that led him across 
the village to Tuisunga’s stately house. 
It was nearly filled with chiefs and speak- 
ing-men ranged round in a great circle, and 
the high-pitched, measured periods of an 


orator could be heard above the wind and 
the pelting rain. On his approach there 
burst out a chorus of ‘‘Maliu mai, 
mai, ali’i Sosimo,’’ and he bent under the 
eaves and made his way, half crouching, 
to a place by Tuisunga’s side. The eyes 
of all the party turned on him with sur- 
prise, and there was a little burst of ex- 
pectation broken only by the embittered 
hawking of the orator. 

‘*Your Majesty Tuisunga, chiefs and 
speaking-men of Fangaloa,’’ began Sosi- 
mus: ‘‘be not angry with me for disturbing 
this meeting. I have just come from the 
house of mourning, where God's hand lies 
heavy upon your pastor's wife, so that 
she is like to die. This is my thought, to 
take a boat and go with all expedition for 
the German doctor in Apia.’’ 

‘*Chief Sosimus,’’ answered Tuisunga, 
‘*the gentlemen you see before you have 


susu 
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been discussing this very matter. We 
are agreed that if the lady is to live, we 
must seek help at once from the wise white 
man in Apia, though the storm is heavy 
upon us, and the risk more than bullets in 
the fighting line. But what boat can live 
in such a gale save one that is strong 
indeed, and well wrought? Our man-of- 
war that pulls twenty oars is with Forster 
to be mended, my own whaler is too old 
and rotten for so bold a malanga, the 
others we possess are small and useless.’’ 

‘*There is Ngau’s boat,’’ said the priest, 
with a flash of his eyes toward a sullen- 
looking old chief. ‘‘It is new, and strong 
like a ship of two masts.”’ 

Ngau's withered hardened. A 
titter ran round the assembled chiefs. 

‘*That is the knot,’’ said Tuisunga: ‘‘it 
is not the will of Ngau to give his boat, 


face 


lest it be cast away.’’ 

‘*Not to the life of a dying 
woman?’’ demanded Father Sosimus. 

‘‘Ngau is accustomed to the white 
man’s way,’’ said Tuisunga. ‘‘He is mean, 
and his heart is like a stone.’ 

All eyes turned to Ngau, who stared 
back, defiant and unabashed. 

‘‘Tf he has a white man’s heart, we will 
treat him to the white man’s law,’’ cried 
‘*We will take boat by 


save 


Sosimus. his 
force.’’ 

‘*But it is Ngau’s boat,’’ said Tuisunga. 

‘*TIt is Ngau’s boat,’’ echoed the chiefs. 

‘*And you will let the woman die un- 
helped?*’ cried Father Sosimus. 

‘*It is Ngau’s boat,’’ said Tuisunga. 

**What thou want for the boat?’’ 
demanded the priest. 

‘*Five dollars and a tin of  biscuit,’’ 
replied Ngatx promptly, ‘‘and if it be 
wrecked, one hundred and twelve dollars, 
a water-bottle and a coil of rope as thick 
as a man’s thumb.”’ 

‘*T will take it on myself,’’ said Father 
‘‘T am poor, I belong to a faith 
that thou deridest, yet my heart is not 
weak and fanciful like thine. I will 
answer for thy boat, Chief Ngau, before 
all these gentlemen as witnesses.’’ 


dost 


Sosimus. 


‘**O le tino tupe lava [hard money],’’ in- 

quired Ngau, ‘‘to put in my hand 

before the young men touch my boat?”’ 
‘*T have not so much,’’ cried the priest ; 


‘‘T have not money in my house like 


be 





drinking-nuts. 
that 


lars,” he said, 
‘*a water-bot- 
tle and a coil 
of rope as 
thick as my 
thumb.’’ 
‘*Why dost 
thou call thy- 
self chief of 
this village, 
Tuisunga?’’ 
demanded 
the priest. 
‘‘The only 
chief I see 
here is Ngau. 
He speaks: 
obey. It 
matters not 
what I want, 
or what thou 
wishest, or 
whether the 
pastor’s wife 
lies dying. It 
is his Majesty 
Ngau who is 


we 


King of Fan- § 


Thy ' 


galoa. 

power is no 
stronger than 
that of an 
untattooed 


boy.”’ 


“Itis Ngau’s 
boat,”’ 
Tuisunga, 
looking 


said 


very 
black. 
‘*Sosimus,”’ 
Ngau, 
‘*they tell me 
thou hast 
things 
in thy church, 


said 


costly 


cups of silver, two silver candlesticks, each 
heavy as a gun, and a silver cross on which 
there is the image of Jesus. 
together with five 
money and the musical-box that sounds so 


me, 


a little at 
truly, I will pay thee every seni.’’ 
The owner of the boat shook his head. 
‘‘T want one hundred and twelve dol- 
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It comes this month, and 


a time. But I tell thee for the price of my boat. 
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sweetly of an evening, and I will hold them 


If it be cast, 


thou shalt pay me, from time to time, one 
hundred and twelve dollars, a water-bottle 
and a coil of rope as thick as a man’s 


thumb, and 
when the con- 
tract is fin- 
ished I will 
give thee back 
the precious 
things. But if 
no harm befall 
the boat, I 
shall return 
them at once, 
and the price 
of it will be 
five dollars 
and a tin of 
biscuit.”’ 
‘Thou shalt 
have them,’’ 
cried Father 
Sosimus, “‘and 
if thou hadst 
said,‘Sosimus, 
take an ax and 
strike off thy 
right hand,’ 
that also 
would I have 
done. A life 
is more to me 
than dollars 
in a bag, 
Chief Ngau. 
Of thee, Tuis- 


/ unga, one only 


Drawn by 
B. West 
Clinedinst. 


“THE ONE MOUNTED, THE OTHER ON FOOT WITH A LANTERN.” 


price for the crew?’’ 
The chief hung his head. 
all like Ngau,’’ he returned. 


Bring these to 
dollars of hard 


is the ques- 
tion I desire 
toask. When 
I bring back 
my precious 
things ac- 
cording to the 
will of Ngau, 
King of Fan- 
galoa, how 
may I be sure, 


indeed, that thou wilt not claim another 


**We are not 


In half an hour the priest was back, 


20 
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with Filipo at his heels, the arms of both 
filled with well-wrapped packages. Father 
Sosimus laid his burden on the floor, and 
began to pluck away the siapo that en- 
folded it. 

‘*Stop!"’ cried Tuisunga. 

The priest desisted with a look of angry 
wonder, as though some fresh imposition 
were to be laid upon him. 

‘*Sosimus,’’ said Tuisunga, ‘‘since thou 
left us, these gentlemen and myself have 
been looking down into our hearts. They 
are black and piglike, and we feel 
ashamed before thee. It would be a mock 
and an everlasting disgrace to Fangaloa, 
wert thou to sacrifice thy holy things to 
the meanness of the pigface Ngau. We 
have taken counsel together in thy absence, 
and this is our decision. The boat shall 
be taken from Ngau, and not one seni shall 
be paid him, nor shall a water-bottle be 
given nor a coil of rope; and if his boat 
cast away, well, it is God’s will. 
Furthermore, Ngau’s house shall be burnt 
and his plantation destroyed for a punish- 
ment, and thou shalt have him (if thou 
shouldst so high-class will) to make of him 
a Catholic. For Ngau has been expelled 
from the Protestant religion, and his com- 
munion ticket has been taken from him as 
one unworthy.”’ 

Father Sosimus said nothing, but 
eyes gleamed like coals of fire as he hur- 
riedly put his treasures in order for their 
return; in a trice Filipo was scudding 
away with them down the hill, to the 
mirth of all the chiefs, some of whom 
shouted after him to make haste. 

‘‘When are we to start?’’ asked the 
priest. ‘‘If it be thy high-chief will, the 
sooner the better.’’ . 

‘*But thou canst not go,’’ said Tuisunga. 
‘*Thou art old and unfit.”* 

‘‘No man is too old to 
returned the priest. 

There rose & murmur of dissent from the 
assembled chiefs. The old man would be 
a dead weight in the boat; by carrying a 
priest they would infallibly bring down the 
anger of God upon them all; even the 
whites who cared for naught but money 
dreaded to sail with a faifeau. 

‘This is foolish talk,’’ said Tuisunga. 
‘*Do we not need Sosimus to talk for us in 
Apia? Do we not know the ways of 


be 


his 


serve God,’’ 
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whites, and their disdain and pride? 
Who will speak to the German doctor when 
he insults us and drives us away with an- 
ger?) Everywhere we shall be disregarded 
and mocked at. We will say that the 
wife of Tutumanaia is dying, and behold, 
they will answer with contumely, there is 
no such minister, for we know not his 
name in the foreign stutter.”’ 

‘‘Let us start,’’ cried Father Sosimus. 
‘*We have no time to waste.”’ 

On the rocky beach they found the boat 
had already been drawn from the shed and 
made ready by the young men. Ngau’s 
house, which stood close by the landing, 
was packed with his relatives and family, 
who looked out from beneath the eaves 
with lowering faces. The sea was white 
as far as the eye could reach, and was 
bursting furiously against the coast and 
into the half-moon of the bay, whilst over- 
head, and against the obliterated sky-line, 
the wild storm-clouds carried their squalls 
in leash. The young men looked troubled, 
and old Tuisunga himself was lost in 
gloom as he studied the breakers that 
seemed about to engulf them. Father 
Sosimus alone was calm and unconcerned in 
the busy tumult of their making ready, for 
was not God beside him, with the blessed 
saints? Bidding Filipo tell the minister of 
their errand, he took his seat without a 
tremor, when the young men lined them- 
selves beside the gunwales, and began to 
drive the boat slowly into the water. 

There was a yell as she floated off. The 


young men sprang to their paddles, while 
in his 
They rode dry over the 
then dug into the next bow- 


The 


Tuisunga seized the steering-oar 
sinewy hands. 
first wave, 
foremost, and rose half swamped. 
third was a huge comber, green as bottle- 
glass, steep as a park wall, which shot up 
before them and raced shoreward with a 
smoking crest. There was a convulsive 
scurry amongst the crew, a roar from the 
crowded beach, as Tuisunga, standing full 
upright in the stern and swaying with 
every jerk of the paddles, headed the boat 
into the boiling avalanche. The whaler 
rose like a cork, darted her nose high in 
the air, and for one awful moment seemed 
to stand on end. When Father Sosimus 
opened his eyes, she was speeding seaward 
on something like an even keel, sixteen 
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eager paddles driving her past the point 
where the breakers sprang. But working 
out of the bight, they gradually lost the 
shelter it gave them, and began to feel, for 
the first time, the unrestrained fury of the 
gale. There was a frightful sea running; 
the boat took in water at every turn, and 
though the wind was favorable, they could 
not take advantage of it at once. A rag 
of sail was raised at last, and a straight 
course laid for Apia, while half the crew 
rested and the other half baled. But no 
boat could run before such a sea as fol- 
lowed them: they had one narrow escape ; 
then another by a hair’s-breadth; and as 
they tried to turn, a great black wave 
smothered them beneath tons of, water. 
Fortunately, no one was hurt. The father, 
who had been in such catastrophes before, 
passively resigned himself to two stalwart 
swimmers, while the rest of the crew came 
laughing and blowing to the surface, still 
clinging to their paddles. The water-logged 
boat was headed to the wind, and Father 
Sosimus was assisted into her, together with 
a couple of lads to bale. The others clung 
to the gunwales until room could be made 


for them, and managed to keep the craft 
from broaching into the trough of the sea. 
One by one her crew returned, taking their 
stations as before, Tuisunga at the steering- 
oar, and the soaked, benumbed old priest 


beside him. Their only thought was now 
to keep the boat from sinking by heading 
her to the wind, and humoring every wave 
as it came. 

At first Father Sosimus was fascinated 
by this game of skill in which the forfeits 
lives; something constrained 
him to keep a watch to windward as keen 
and unresting as Tuisunga’s own; if he 
looked for an instant, it seemed 
almost a treachery to his companions. But 
as hour gave place to hour and they still 
continued to ride out the gale-in safety, 
his attention began, insensibly, to relax. 
He awoke to the fact that he was extraor- 
dinarily cold, tired and cramped; he re- 
membered the reason of this venturesome 
journey, and saw, as in a dream, that sick- 
the mission-house, and the face of 
his friend asleep. So far from reaching 
Apia, they would be lucky indeed ever to 
set foot on dry land again. All this time 
the boat had been steadily drifting before 


were human 


away 


bed in 
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the wind, and Apolina was already well in 
sight when Tuisunga began to edge under 
the lee of Savai’i. Little by little he ma- 
neeuvered toward the land, until they could 
hear the breakers roaring in their ears and 
see the white water bursting furiously 
against the cliffs. Rising and falling on 
the brink of the surf, the boat was allowed 
to drift backward round the coast, every 
foot of the way carrying it into less turbu- 
lent seas and beyond reach of the gale. 

They made an easy landing at Oa Bay, 
a little hamlet some twenty-two miles 
from Fangaloa, where they were hospitably 
received by the half-caste trader Tommy. 
He warmed them with steaming hot cocoa- 
nuts, and treated them to two biscuits 
apiece from his stock of ‘‘trade.’’ Noth- 
ing would have pleased him more than 
to kill a pig and heat the ovens for a feast, 
but to this the priest would by no means 
cousent. Under the stress of the fatigue 
and exposure he had undergone, Father 
Sosimus looked a hundred years old as he 
reclined before the fire, dressed out ina 
suit of Tommy's pajamas and smoking 
one of Tommy’s clay pipes. But nothing 
the trader said could induce him to alter 
his decision to push on that night to 
Fangaloa, or to cancel the arrangement he 
had made for a horse. Tuisunga himself 
was no less eager to return, for he knew 
how anxious the village would be, and 
how much reason it would have for alarm; 
so he, too, vetoed the taumafatanga. The 
tired crew looked blankly at one another 
at the prospect of an all-night walk, but 
in the uncomplaining Samoan way they 
made no demur. It was the priest that 
saved them, for it was his proposal to take 
Tuisunga only, leaving the others to bring 
back the boat when the weather moderated. 
Waiting until his clothes could be dried, 
he then farewell to Tommy, and 
started off with the chief, the one mounted, 
the other on foot witha lantern. It was 
a wild night, and on the lee side of 
the island the wind blew fiercely in their 
faces as they turned them in the direction 
of Fangaloa. 

After midnight it came on to rain—the 
torrential, blinding rain of the tropics, which 
falls from the sky, not in drops, but in 
bucketfuls. They fled for refuge beneath a 
huge leafy tree at the side of the path, and 


bade 


even 
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waited there so long for the deluge to 
cease, that at last Tuisunga threw himself 
on the ground and went to sleep. Follow- 
ing his example, Father Sosimus also lay 
down, and soon closed his eyes, not to open 
them again until the first peep of dawn. 
Rousing his companion, the father mounted 
his horse and led the way homeward. 
From time to time it rained violently, and 
the gale still lashed the tree-tops with un- 
abated fury, but the pair did not care 
again to halt. They were now so close 
to Fangaloa that it seemed preferable to 
go on even at the cost of repeated drench- 
ings. It was with great relief that they at 
last reached the confines of the village, and 
crossed the river on a slippery palm log, 
leaving the horse tied by its bridle to a tree. 
From every house they passed, some elder 
solemnly emerged to ask the usual ques- 
tions and to congratulate them on their 
safe return. In reply, however, Father 
Sosimus could learn no more of his friend’s 
wife than the fact that she yet lived. 


Parting with Tuisunga, he slowly climbed 
up to the mission-house, this time with 
a bolder step than on the occasion of his 


last visit, for he felt that he had earned 
some consideration at his friend’s hands. 
But on the threshold his courage again 
forsook him; he dared not knock nor ring 
the bell; to go, or stay, seemed alike im- 
possible. A muffled cry from within made 
him shrink back, trembling, against the 
wall; then another, more poignant, more 
piercing, drove his scruples to the wind 
and roused him to instant action. Fling- 
ing open the door, he ran into the passage- 
way and almost fell into Wesley Cook’s 
arms. The minister had been crying; his 
eyes were bloodshot, and his lower lip 
hung down like that of a whipped child. 
He seized the priest’s hand in both his 
own, pressing it convulsively as though he 
could express himself in no other way. 

‘*My friend! My friend!’’ he cried. 

** And your wife?’’ began Father Sosimus. 

‘*Dead!*’ moaned Cook. ‘‘She died a 
few minutes ago. She wanted to see you; 
she wanted to beg your forgiveness; she 
kept asking for you to the end.”’ 

The priest wrung his hands. 

‘*She seemed to wish to die,’’ Wesley 
went on. ‘‘She said very strange things; 
she said that death was the solution of 
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I could not forbear 
thinking that her—her affection for me had 
perhaps declined; God knows, I could 
not blame her if it had. ‘The solution of 
many difficulties!’ The phrase rings in 
my head.’’ 

He reeled against the wall as he spoke, 
and put his hands up to his swollen face. 
Father Sosimus gently guided him into the 
open air, made him take a chair in the 
windiest corner of the veranda, and 
checked him whenever he tried to speak. 

‘*You must rest, my son,’’ he said. 
‘*Sit here and rest. Sit here and pray. I 
will join my supplication to your own.’’ 


many difficulties. 


Of course, it could not be hidden forever. 
Murder will out, as the saying is; and the 
natives carried the dire intelligence from 
one village to another until it came at last 
to the ears of those in authority at Malua. 
Wesley Cook was the professed and open 
friend of a Roman Catholic priest! As 
letters of reprimand were of no avail, 
their effect being to impart an acidity to 
Cook’s correspondence, it was determined 
to send the Rev. Samuel Shone_ to 
inquire into the matter more fully. This 
gentleman was supposed to possess, in a 
supreme degree, the art of putting the 
powder of reproof into the jelly of concilia- 
tion, and his enviable talent had often been 
called into play before. Moreover, he was 
one of the seniors of the institution, a man 
whose opinions had, amongst his brethren, 
almost the weight of laws. Returning 
from Fangaloa, he lost no time in making 
his report to those that had sent him. ‘‘I 
think we have been making a great deal of 
fuss about a very small matter,’’ he said. 
‘*Brother Cook is doing good work over 
there; he is zealous, interested, and has 
the natives with him. The priest, of 
whom we have heard so much, is of so great 
an age that I felt myself young beside him. 
I cannot say I was unfavorably impressed 
by him. nor did I think it right to 
interfere with the friendship existing 
between him and Brother Cook. This 
priest struck me as a worthy old fellow. 
Indeed, gentlemen,’’ and here the Rev. 
Samuel Shone rolled a somewhat embar- 
rassed eye, ‘‘it seemed to me that this 
Father Sosimus belongs to the very salt of 
the earth !’’ 





STICK TO YOUR WIFE. I’LL HAVE YOU 
COURTMARTIALED IN EARNEST IF 
you DON'T” 


THE HERO OF THE 


By HERBERT D. WARD. 


| Sag trends ronsiae charged the air. Every 

eye glittered with inquiry. Every 
lip trembled with response. The shrill 
cries of the newsboys dominated the surg- 
ing crowd that blocked the electric street. 
Newspaper row was 
of humanity. 
in the 


a congested stream 
There was only one sight 
world—the bulletin board; one 
thought—the war. Suddenly the black, 
swaying mass grew rigid and still. Fora 
man had come out upon the improvised 
platform above the door of the leading 
daily. He wrote rapidly, and then, with 
a dexterous turn of the wrist, displayed the 
huge letters upon the board: 


‘*The President has called out the Twelfth 
Massachusetts. 
‘*Colonel Morse is closeted with the 


, 


Gov- 

ernor.’ 

The 
the 

cry. 


nearest ranks of readers devoured 
words, and raised a hoarse, guttural 
Row after serried row caught this up 
and repeated it. Washington street was 
now in a tumultuous uproar of enthusiasm. 
Cheer upon cheer reverberated in patriotic 
antiphone. The new excitement spread 
School street and down to Scollay 
square. Like resistless waves of an Atlantic 
gale the outcries broke far up the sides of 
granite cafions, and penetrated expectant 
windows. 

For a week 


up 


every business man had 


attended to his usual routine in a stupor. 


REGIMENT. 


Drawn by 

H. Pruett Share 
Trade was dead. Life was lived only from 
news to news. When the clerks in the 
Columbus National Bank heard the broken 
echo .of wild shouts, their pallid office 
faces flushed. It was noticed that all eyes 
turned to the receiving teller, who, at the 
sound, had drawn himself erect before his 
grated window. 

‘‘Tt must be we have taken a prize at 
sea,’’ he said, in a low tone that carried 
even to the cashier’s desk. ‘‘The navy 
doesn’t waste time. I only hope the army 

*» A depositor in the shape of a 
small boy interrupted him. He stooped 
from the erectness that he had taken in his 
martial excitement, and wearily counted 
the checks and scanned the amount. 

The other clerks surveyed him with 
admiration. Robert Howard Lovering was 
sergeant in Company F of the Twelfth 
Massachusetts Regiment, the only military 
man in the bank. Since the war had been 
declared, a week ago, Lovering had been 
the idol of his office, the potential hero of 
his solid, commercial environment, and 
the envy of the younger clerks; even the 
bald-headed bookkeeper shared the gencral 
agitation. 

During this moment of questioning sus- 
pense a messenger-boy rushed in. This 
hurry, where constitutional languor was 
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wont to rule, was enough in itself to create 
excitement. In breathless, eager treble the 
boy cried out: 

‘*Sergeant Lovering !’’ 

The clerk tore the message open. This 
time, even the decorum due to a national 
depository could not restrain the clerks; 
they crowded round him. 

‘*The President has called us out; I am 
ordered to report at once for duty.”’ 

The teller looked about. Piles of bills 
before him became blurred and indistinct. 
Checks vanished before his sight like a 
white cloud. Faces that were familiar 
became suddenly dim and far away. At 
the reading of the message every heart in 
that office stopped, every jaw clenched, 
every eye became blind. War had been a 
dream before. It was a smiting reality 
now. Then those surcharged hearts broke 
suddenly into a storm of cheers such as the 
gray old building had never heard before. 
Leaning against his ledger for support, 
surrounded by those whom he had learned, 
through long years of dreary drudgery, 
to love, and who idealized and 
adored him, Lovering turned and hid his 
face. : 

‘*What does this mean?’’ A stern voice 
interrupted the torrent of congratulations. 

The white-haired cashier took 
president of the bank by the arm. 

‘‘The Twelfth is called to the front,’’ 
he explained, in trembling voice, ‘‘and— 
and—Sergeant Lovering—is 


now 


the 


ordered to 
duty—at once, air.’’ 

**Let me see.’’ The president parted the 
excited clerks, and stood beside his teller. 
The telegraph slip was handed to him in 
The white-haired chief 
hand upon the young 


silence. 
shaking 
shoulder. 
‘‘We are proud of he said. 
‘*The call has come to serve your country. 
The bank will 
honor any drafts you send. We will see 
that you do not suffer want. Your place 
will be ready for you when you come back. 
There! 
Lovering held out his hand. He could 
tell many times it was wrung. 
One man brought him his hat—the cashier 
overcoat. Before he knew 
where he was, or how he did it, he had 
passed out by the cashier's desk, into the 


put a 
man’s 


you, ’’ 


Go, and God bless you! 


Your hand, sir!’* 
not how 


his spring 
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president’s room, and out again into the 
lobby of the bank. Behind gilt bars faces 
gleamed at him with pathetic envy. Not 
one of these young men but would have 
given his life to go. Without another 
look, Lovering strode through the green 
swinging door out into the corridor and 
was gone. 


* * * * 


It was after twelve o’clock when Lover- 
ing left the armory. He walked with 
nervous, quick steps. His head was 
thrown back, and he breathed the night 
air ravenously. He was in full uniform, 
and he made the vow that he would not 
exchange his regimentals for civilian’s 
dress until the Spaniards were whipped out 
of the western seas. Visions of battle, of 
storming trenches and of glory were con- 
gesting his brain. His ductile imagination 
was now bounded wholly by the ‘‘reveille’’ 
and by ‘‘taps.’’ It seemed impossible to 


him that he had ever bemeaned himself to 
so prosaic a service as that of counting 
other people’s money in a bank. 

repeating to 


‘*What luck!’’ he kept 
himself. ‘‘What luck!’’ 

Like so many other young men who 
are too poor to join clubs, he had become 
a member of the state militia. It was 
his one and only social extravagance, 
relaxation and horizon. He had no other 
friends beyond ‘‘the boys’’ in the regi- 
ment. His short had been 
given up to target practice and to skirmish 
drills. He only a sergeant; but 
better and richer fellows than he were 
privates. It was the boast of this regiment 
that none but a gentleman was admitted. 
Like the rest of comrades, he had 
joined for fun and fellowship. He would 
broaden a acquaintanceship 
which at the same time might be useful to 
him. He joined the militia just as some 
people join the church. Indeed, the 
armory was his church, and the colonel his 
shepherd. He had no other. 

But never in his wildest vision did he 
take the oath to fight. Obedience did not 
mean True, he might at any time 
be called out to quell a mob or a riotous 
strike—or even to fight a terrible fire. 
But these were accidents that seldom, if 
ever, happened. That possibility was part 


vacations 


was 


his 


respectable 


war. 
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of the fun of the thing. But now the im- 
possible was at hand. The regiment, that 
for thirty-five years had recruited itself for 
purposes of peaceful sociability, was now 
confronted ‘by the real reason of its exist- 
ence, and Lovering’s heart was glad. 

During this day of excitement, unparal- 
leled in his life, he had totally forgotten 
his wife. 

The sudden thought of her sobered him 
out of his patriotic intoxication. The hands 
that were clenched to kill, relaxed. His 
hard eyes grew soft. He lost two inches 
from his martial erectness, and his head 
drooped. His heart fluttered. His feet 
lagged. It was easy for him to face a 
Spanish battery of hate, but how could he 
withstand her battery of love? Not that 
he dreaded her decision. He thought that 
she was of the fiber to send him forth to 
war without a question. But what then? 
In the moody April night he stood before 
his apartment-house, trying to order his 
thoughts, and to check off his responsibil- 
ities, before he slipped the key into the 
outer door. Then, as if ashamed of his 
inertness, every moment of which prolonged 
his wife’s agony, he tossed up his head, 
and hurried to his rooms. 

The door opened. There on the thresh- 
old, in a blue princesse gown, with a 
background of rosy light, his slender wife 
stood. Without a word, or an upward 
movement of the lips, she led him in, and 
locked the door. 

Robert Lovering had been married two 
years. His friends shook their heads when 
he married, but not so gravely as did his 
wife’s relations. For Laura was one of 
those women who for ten years had been 
struggling out of hopeless invalidism, and 
who, according 
ought 


to a physician’s canon, 
have married. But the 
greater the weakness, the greater the need 


never to 


of strength; and Lovering, who had vitality 


and devotion enough to spare, was of the 


kind whose tender heart could not have 
been filled by a robust partner independent 
of his solicitude. There are a few strap- 
ping men, and only a few, who are born 
nurses. Lovering was one of these, and 
when Laura’s physician hinted to him that 
great were attendant 
marriage, he smiled happily. 

that he spoiled her; 


dangers upon her 
People said 


but, as that was his 
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way of loving, she didn’t mind, and he 
didn’t care. All he knew was that day by 
day, like a lily that has tasted water after 
a long drouth, her head was lifting itself 
higher, and the color in her cheeks was 
taking on that beautiful shell tint that 
overflows the transparent pallor of disease. 

Robert threw himself upon the sofa and 
waited. His wife had dropped beside him 
on her knees and rested her head upon his 
breast. Encircling her with one arm, he 
gently patted her hair. He now realized 
that there was something besides patriotism 
to be considered in 
now upon him. 


such a crisis as was 
He feared her first word. 
At last, the silence becoming unbearable, 
he broke it: 

‘*Don’t take on so, dearest. The colonel 
says that it will be the shortest war in his- 
tory. It won’t last two months—barely 
three. It will be a sort of a picnic. It 
will be just like camping out, and will give 
the boys color and beef.’ He stopped ; 
but his wife did not move. She only 
nestled her face closer to his heart. He 
could feel her breathing heavily. Then a 
thought smote him; it turned the healthy 
glow upon his body to ice. For his wife 
had always been a sensible woman, and in 
spite of her insistent dependence upon him, 
of which he had never tired, she had ap- 
proved of his belonging to the militia. But 
war? That might unnerve the bravest 
woman's heart. 

‘*Good God, Laura!’’ he cried, starting 
up, and bringing her face close to his. 
‘*You don’t want me to stay at home, and 
give it all up—right in the face of the 
enemy, and—and—why, I should 
hold up my head again as long as I should 
live. You couldn't love a coward?’’ 

‘*Oh, no, no! Yes, yes! It isn’t that, 
it isn’t that!’’ Then, unable to contain 
herself any longer, she broke into a passion 
of tears. 


never 


stared at his wife, 

Somehow war did 
not seem so magnificent as peace at that 
moment. What would this little, helpless 
woman what could she do, when he 
Was it the state or the home 
that claimed his larger duty? To whom 
was his allegiance due—the wife or the 
army‘ 

‘*Poor, poor child!’? he murmured in 


Sergeant Lovering 


convulsed in his arms. 


do, 


was gone? 
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her ear; ‘‘can’t you stand it three months? 
You shall go to the sea-shore. I'll do 
anything oi 

Then his wife put up her streaming face 
to his, and looked him bravely, steadily in 
the eye. 

‘*T ean stand it for three months, dear— 
Scarlet inundated her face and 
ears and neck. ‘‘Why, you stupid! can’t 
you understand?’’ 

The great boy shook his head slowly, 
until a light seemed to burst upon him. 
At last he comprehended the solemn news 
which eyes and blushes told, but which lips 
could not yet reveal. The blood surged 
to his heart suddenly, as if he had received 
a blow. He gave acryof pain. Then he 
caught his frail wife into his strong arms, 
and held her as if they could never unlock 
again. In that embrace his path became 
straight. In that moment his finer duty 
became clear, and his face aged with re- 
solve. ‘In that agony of decision he divined 
what the future had in store for him, and 
love gave him strength to meet it. 

When he relaxed his urms and looked 
down, he saw that his wife had fainted 
away. She was not a fainting woman, and 
he was startled. There was the old waxen 
look upon her face which he had married 
her to remove. He now knew better than 
any physician could tell him that if he 
were not there to pilot his wife through 
the abyss of motherhood, it would surely 
engulf her. For her strength lay in his 
presence, that had ever masterfully com- 
manded her to live. His resolve now 
crystallized into the purpose of his life, and 
it is doubtful whether an invasion by a 
foreign foe could have torn him from her 
side. 

He lifted her up and laid her upon the 
bed. As he did so, she opened her trou- 
bled eyes and clasped her white arms about 
his neck. Then, sure that he was by her, 
she gave the contented sigh of a child, and 
dropped into an exhausted sleep. 

In the dim light of the veiled night- 
candle he looked long upon her. To him, 
her delicate face took on a new meaning. 
Expectation charged it with prophecy, and 
the tenderness of approaching motherhood 
lent it sublimity. There she lay, an ex- 
quisite being ready to unfold or to break. 
He was the judge, and his was the sentence 


then——-’’ 
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that would give her life or death. The 
soldier sat motionless beside her bed until 
dawn. In the weakness of that early hour, 
when the atmospheric pressure is low, and 
the nerve is spent, he interrogated his own 
soul as a man does but a few times in life. 


* * * * 


Camp Dalton was on the qui vive. The 
topics were officers of the day, the front 
and the enlistment. 

‘*In two weeks we'll be in Chickamauga, 
and in three shall have captured Havana.’’ 
But, for a tiresome preamble to travef 
and glory, every officer and soldier must 
undergo inspection by an army surgeon, and 
join the regular army. In a few days the 
regiment would no longer owe fealty to the 
state, but to the Union. The first an- 
nouncement of this radical demand upon 
the state militia created consternation 
among many in the Twelfth Regiment. 
For they had joined only to protect the 
state within its borders, and to enlist for 
the length of the war, or for two years’ 
service in foreign parts, was little to their 
taste. But it became evident, in 
spite of the Governor’s proclamation to the 
contrary, that man could expect to 
resign and hold his head up in society. 
Refusal to take the federal oath would 
mean virtual expulsion from the regiment, 
and a lasting taint upon one’s patriotism. 

Buoyancy, confidence, bravado, overcame 
intelligent decisions. The seriousness of 
the occasion demanded reflection which it 
did Gunpowder was in the 
veins; fire within the heart; callousness 
upon the lip. 

‘*T’ve got a mother,’’ said one, ‘‘who’ll 
be left But I’m goin’ to enlist 
with Uncle Sam for this war, all the samee. 
God hates a quitter.’’ His companions 
gave him a cheer, and called him a good 
fellow. 

Another admitted that he was leaving ¢ 
wife behind who had no means of support, 
‘*but,’’ he argued, flatulently, ‘‘I guess if I 
give myself to Uncle Sam, the state’ll look 
out for her. 
wives to suffer in 
shirker of responsibility, six weeks later, was 
the occasion of bringing out the following 
sentiment attributed to the Adjutant- 
General at the house: ‘‘ Patriotism 


soon 


no 


not receive. 


alone. 


They won't allow heroes’ 
Massachusetts.’’ This 


State 
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is a worthy sentiment, but, like charity, 
it should begin at home. Under the pres- 
ent man with a _ family 
dependent upon him has any right to enlist. 
If he does, he ought to be put in jail for 
it.’’ But at that time, man in the 
regiment dared to think clearly or act with 


conditions no 


no 





noble inde- 
pendence. 
The finer 
courage is not 
bred among 


sheep. 





Lovering 
was then per- 
haps the most 
patriotic man 
in his regi- 
ment, and the 

miser- 
The ar- 
bitrary de- 
mand of the 
rovernment 


most 


able. 


upon him had 
shattered his 
Be- 
lieving, with 
the rest, that 
the 


design. 


war was 
only a ques- 
tion of three 
months at 
most, he had 
to 
resign from 
his regiment 
in the flush 
of victory. 
That a Span- 
ish Mauser, 
or tropic fe- 


ver, or 


planned 


neg- 
lect. or star- 
tion could 
ry him off, 


had 
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e consid- SIBLE 
1 possible. He was too strong for that. 
For a 
i-commissioned officer has no power of 
ignation from the federal army. If he 
isted, he was trapped. If he did not, 
was ruined. 


now his plan was spoiled. 


That night Captain Currier, of the regu- 


“HE STOOD ERECT, CALM, WHITE, WHILE THE FINAL INDIGNITY POS 
TO A SOLDIER WAS HEAPED UPON HIM.”’ 


lar army, arrived. The regiment was to be 
sworn in at noon the next day. A rumor 
spread itself that a dozen or more men were 
going to bolt. Indignation ran high at the 
disgrace to the Twelfth, and plans were 
made to give the ‘‘deserters’’ a hot time. 
The captain of his company instructed Ser- 
mn) ceant Lover- 
ing to watch 
his men well, 
and keep 
them in hand. 
The captain 
spoke so bit- 
terly about 
those who 
would not 
enlist, that 
the sergeant, 
who had it on 
his lips to ex- 
plain why he 
could not go, 
was frozen. 
He simply 
paled and 
saluted. 
That night 
he did not 
sleep. The 
endeavor of 
years of labor 
(harder than 
that to which 
the most de- 
praved crimi- 
nal in the 
state is con- 
demned). to 
forge a posi- 
tion of re- 
sponsibility, 
was about to 
crumble into 
dust. Yet he 
did not regret 
the catastro- 
phe. He had 
before all the world, and 
elected restrictions not 
common to men. Whether these 
brought honor or disgrace, they were his 
to accept. Infamy of heart is harder to 
be berne than ruin of reputation. But 
Protean force, and while in 


wife 
had 
other 


chosen his 


with her he 


infamy is a 
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these straits he forthwith fell upon an- 
other peril. 

By six o’clock in the morning Robert 
Lovering had laid a little plan by which 
he could evade the government and still 
hold his regimental honor intact. It 
seemed quite original with him, for it had 
flashed upon him in that dim hour when 
death and the devil are struggling for a 
man’s body or his soul. The order of the 
day was this. At noon, the regiment was 
to be marched in companies past the regu- 
lar officer. Each one who desired to enlist 
was to hold up his hand and answer to his 
name. After that they would be sworn 
in by companies, and each would later sign 
the federal oath of allegiance. 

All this Lovering intended doing: but 
at the physical examination the following 
day he made up his mind to pretend color- 
blindness, little knowing that the modern 
methods of testing the eyes detect the pre- 
tense as absolutely as they do the defect. 

From six to twelve Lovering was in a 
-state of moral convulsion. The inmer shame 
tortured him as much as the open dis- 
grace. It was his first dishonor which he 
was about to perpetrate. It was against 
his flag, his regiment, his wife, himself. 
He was swayed like a column of smoke in 
a tornado. He was like a criminal, at the 
edge of the seaffold, with only an hour 
more to live. 

He heard the command to fall in. Me- 
chanically he took his place. He noted 
the exaltation of patriotism in every 
face. 

It was a brief. march across the parade- 
ground to headquarters. He could hear 
the men answer to their names ahead, 
just like exultant school-boys. His com- 
pany’s turn now came. He was icy with 
sweat. He was trembling in agony. 
Suddenly he awoke. The column already 
had entered the door ahead. He was stand- 

All at once he cried aloud: 
damned if I I'll be 


ing outside. 
“Tl be 
damned if I don’t!’’ 


do, and 


He stepped out of line. 

‘*What’s up, Lovering? 
is sick! Why, you don’t mean ? 
Damn it! You coward! Ain’t you goin’ 
with us?’’ Confused cries arose from each 
member of his company. The line stopped 
moving. It looked at him. Raising his 


The sergeant 
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head proudly, he answered so that every 
ear could hear: 

‘*No, I’m not sick. I am not going to 
enlist. I wish I could, but I can’t. | 
have my reasons. There are claims—— 
Don’t think hardly of me. Good-by, 
boys.’’ 

It would not have taken much discrim- 
ination to overwhelm the martyr into pity. 
But every man of them was blinded by the 
pardonably egotistic wish to be first to 
uphold the honor of the Old Bay State. 

There was a moment of amazed silence ; 
for Lovering was one of the most popular 
members of his company and of the regi- 
ment. 

A hiss began— it ran along the line like 
the blaze along a train of powder. It arose 
to insults and blasphemous shouts. The 
more they had loved him before, the more 
they hated him now. A private stepped up 
and with a cat-call dexterously knocked off 
the sergeant’s hat. That was the mad signal. 
There was an indescribable scramble, and 
the victim’s coat was torn in shreds. He 
stood erect, calm, white, while the final 
indignity possible to a soldier was heaped 
upon him. Ashamed, his comrades drew 
off as suddenly as they had assaulted. 

‘* You had better get owt of here as quick 
as you can. This is no place for you 
now,’’ said his captain, sternly. 

Robert Lovering saluted respectfully. 
The hisses died away in the distance. In 
five minutes the camp and its jeering sen- 
tries were left behind—and he was alone 
on the road to South Framingham. 

From that hour Lovering experienced 
the tortures of hell and the delights of 
heaven. 

‘*T knew vou would come back,’’ his 
wife said, when he staggered home. ‘‘We 
shall be so happy now!’’ Only dimly ap 
preciating her husband's sacrifice, ignorant 
of the indignity he had endured (for no 
papers had been allowed her that week, 
and she did not leave the house), the noble 
woman had made up mind to be no 
longer the recipient but the giver of joy. 
If, in draining the cup of happiness. she 
should taste death, she would leave behind 
the memory of perfect bliss, and carry with 
her the regret of paradise. Little did she 
know the why her 
brought comfort, why her lips meant peace 


her 


whole reason arms 
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and why her adoration made him radiant. 
It had never occurred to her that any one 
doubt that her Robert was the 
and the man in all the 


could 
noblest bravest 
world. 

The same night that he resigned from 
the militia, Lovering called at the house of 
the president of his bank and told portions 
of his story. 

‘*‘T want you to take me back,’’ he said, 
with great emotion. ‘‘I know it is asking 
a great deal. I will live the whole business 
down myself, if it takes me ten years. I 
want to start to-morrow morning. Will 
you do it?”’ 


‘*Young man,’’ 


said the white-haired 
dignitary, ‘‘I promised to keep your place 
for you, and there it is. But I advise you 
to start again somewhere else. I may be- 
lieve in you. But can you stand up against 
what you will have to endure?’’ 

‘‘T will try,’’ answered the teller, with 
stern lips. 

The bank president hesitated. Thoughts 
of the wife of his youth—dead with her 
first baby her breast—softened his 
carven face. ‘‘I may add, sir,’’ he slowly 
said, ‘‘that I appreciate your position, and 
I respect your motives—I do indeed; but 
younger men, less experienced, may not 
——’’ He broke off and dismissed the 
wretched teller with a gesture. 

The next while the whole 
world was sneering over comic pictures in 
which he prominently figured, 


on 


morning, 


and 
reading sensationai accounts of his ‘‘defec- 
tion,’’ Lovering walked into his bank, and 
quietly took his place behind the grated 
window. 


was 


‘‘How did you dare to come back?’’ 
growled the “*You'’ve got the 
devil’s own nerve.”’ 


cashier. 


The other clerks greeted him with cold 
Their 
one hero had returned to them in disgrace, 
and they felt it keenly enough to cut him 
forever. That same day a small delegation 
called upon the president, asking him to 
nove Lovering from their society. But 
head of the bank, while discreetly 
sympathizing with them, diplomatically 
Suggested that he be permitted to manage 
the case himself. 


nods, and then turned their backs. 


Day by day the unhappy teller went to 
work without the curtest greeting from 
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his mates. He got no word and gave none 
except those indispensably connected with 
the business of the bank. One would have 
thought that the greatest villain unhanged 
had got misplaced. By day Lovering only 
held his head up, thinking of the compen- 
sation of home. Night by night he tossed, 
reviewing the horrors of the day. 

Ah, home! Dear home! It was his 
refuge, his palace of delights, his paradise 
of love and peace. Thus his dual life be- 
gan, each existence accentuating the other 
in sharpest outlines. 

But the Twelfth Regiment was not sent 
to the front. Politics interfered, and it rot- 
ted incamp. Chickamauga will always be 
regarded in our history with horror. — Its 
very name signifies ‘‘River of Death.’ 
Without clean water, without good food, 
without hospital supplies, without intelli- 
gent direction and without care, the 
soldiers of the richest nation in the world, 
in the midst of a fat country, drank of 
this River of Death, died of starvation and 
filth and disease like sheep in an Australian 
drouth. To be decimated by war is glory 
—but to two per cent. in a 
peaceful camp is corruption. And Robert 
Lovering, whose indignation was stirred to 
fury by these slights upon his comrades, 
haunted the State Aid He 
quickly grasped their methods of soliciting 
contributions, and he began a campaign of 
collection for the Twelfth. He spent his 
two weeks’ vacation in begging and pack- 
Tons of food, clothing and 


lose even 


Associations. 


ing supplies. 
medical stores that the government had not 
the intelligence to provide, were collected 
and sent with his own hand. 


‘*Tt is lucky for you,”’ 
tant-General to Colonel 
Lovering resigned. If it 
him we shouldn't 
ward you half these supplies. 
devoted to the boys, body and soul. 


wrote the Adju- 

Morse, ‘‘that 
hadn’t been for 
able to for- 
He is 
In 


have been 


fact, he is your good angel.”’ 

When the colonel read this, he uttered 
a low whistle, and sent the letter by his 
orderly to the captain of Company L. But 
the mind of the soldiers would not change. 
As hardly a half of the regiment was fit 
for dress-parade, their main martial duty 
consisted in decaying submissively in a 
pestilential camp. Each man became self- 
centered. He accepted his fate sullenly, 
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stubbornly, soullessly. Endurance of un- 
necessary physical suffering sometimes 
makes men intolerant of moral agony in 
others, even when heroically borne. The 
soldier is an unimaginative animal. He 
understands what he sees. The typhus- 
ridden comrade, the desperate assault, the 
midnight picket, the camp sufferer and 
the slaughtered dead—these arouse his 
noblest effort and sympathy. Bus what 
cares he for the well-fed absent, whether 
he is misunderstood or understood too 
well? Provisions! Any one could send 
them provisions, and ‘‘Lovering needn’t 
think that he can come it over the boys 
that way—the damned, deserter.’’ When 
Company L was too ill to drill, those who 
had once hissed their comrade from the 
ranks would have tarred and feathered 
him now. Their temper and their toler- 
ance were equally congested, and no 
amount of ‘‘soft stuff’’ could make them 
change their opinion. 

From the knowledge of 
things Lovering was happily spared. 


this state of 
He 


fondly hoped and persistently imagined 
that perhaps he was regaining his old 


comrades’ love; that thought sustained 
him in his bitter loneliness. 

The dreams of the ostracized hero at this 
time took ona touching monotony of form. 
Every night he would see himself stiffly 
clad in blue, his sleeve garnished with the 
chevrons of his old rank, taking routine 
orders and issuing common commands. 
Then he would awake. The brilliant 
scene vanished painfully from his vision, 
leaving him plain R. H. Lovering, color- 
sergeant to his wife, sleeping trustfully at 
his side. Then he would reach out and 
pat her gently, and no more was needed to 
make his sacrifice a joy. 

The war was now ended; but the regi- 
ment was not yet mustered out of a service 
which had consisted of rotting in camp 
and starving in hospital—a service inglo- 
rious to the government and maddening to 
the men. At the time when the Twelfth 
Regiment was finally dumped upon Mon- 
tauk point, and the Governor was dis- 
patching vain requests to have his ~ wn 
sick sent home to him, the doctor took 
Lovering one side and told him that his 
wife was too ill to be left alone. That 
same day the unpopular teller had another 
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interview with the president of his bank. 

‘*This time,’’ said the young man, look- 
ing his chief in the eye, ‘‘I have come to 
resign for good.”’ 

‘*But, nonsense!’’ ejaculated the aston- 
ished financier. ‘‘Have you anything to 
complain of in the way of treatment? [ 
will protect you myself.”’ 

‘It is not that,’’ answered the teller, 
wearily. ‘*‘You know that I resigned from 
the army with a definite purpose in mini. 
That purpose has now come to be fufilled.’’ 

‘*Come, my boy,’’ said the older man, 
patiently, ‘‘don’t be so offish. Tell 
the whole story.”’ 

Thus commanded, Lovering told it, 
manfully enough, asking no favors and 
making no complaints. ‘‘You see, sir,’ 
he added, quietly, ‘‘I have no choice. I've 
never had a choice, for that matter. She 
was never a well woman. I knew it all 
when I married her; and I'd do the same 
again !’’ 

‘*Go home to her,’’ said the bank presi- 
dent—-softly, for his eyes were wet. ‘‘Stick 
to your wife. I'll have you court-mar- 
tialed in earnest if you don’t. Come back 
when she is out of danger—not a minute 
before.”’ 

Then Lovering went forth to meet his 
own enemy, and to fight in a warfare no 
less deadly than that which raged about 
the suburbs of Santiago or the intrench- 
ments of Manila. For six dark weeks his 
wife lay at the precipice edge of death, and 
for that period she was scarcely out of his 
arms. Day after day the doctor left the 
house without a smile. The nurse was 
privately instructed not to expect the 
patient to live till night. Day after day 
the young husband shut his teeth the 
tighter, and said: ‘‘She shall not die. I 
will not let her. God will not let my dis- 
grace be in vain.’’ And as she lay upon 
his breast, scarcely alive, able to thank 
him only with a flutter of the lids—by the 
marvelous alchemy of love, his look became 
vitality, his tact became strength, his faith 
became life. So intense was this agonizing 
struggle against fate that when, the next 
day after birth, their child died, the mother 
was too weak to mourn, the father too 
sorrowful to regret. One needs strength 
to grieve acutely, or bereavement is swal 
lowed up, the lesser in the greater wave of 


9 


me 
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sorrow. But the mother lived—by a miracle 
of love, for the doctor had long since ex- 
hausted his science upon her case. *‘She 
only lives in him,’’ he said, ‘‘and if he 
should leave her for even half a day, he 
would not find her alive when he came 
back.’”’ 

But Lovering did not leave her, and she 
lived. He was now only a wraith of his 
former self. When the verdict was told 
him that she was now out of danger, he 
promptly fainted, and was put to bed in 
Hand in hand they 
tried to begin life over again; but the man, 
like one who had been nearly dead of camp- 
fever, refused to get well. He had almost 
given up his life, as many a nurse did in 
tield-hospitals. 


acot by her side. 


A stupor that even the smile or voice of 
his wife could not reach invaded his sys- 
tem. This the doctor regarded with in- 
alarm. Only a shock could 
arouse his patient and save him. He 
like a man who had done his work 
and had nothing more to live for. He 
like a sailor who, having made a 
superb, a heroic dash through icy waters 
to save his shipwrecked mates, sinks upon 
the rocks when the superhuman deed is 
accomplished, dead with exhaustion. 

On the 18th of December the sun 
shone brilliantly into the sick-room where 
the listless patient lay. Ina drowsy way 
he watched the dust dance fantastically in 
the slanting rays. He listened to the bustle 
of the street, wondering vaguely how it 
could interested him. To his 
fading imagination his wife was more like 
a portrait than a living being. 

A thundering rap was heard upon the 
outside door, which a thoughtless nurse 
had carelessly left unlatched. There 
astern tramp along the short, linoleum- 
covered hallway, and the sick-room was 
unceremoniously The patient 
g at the intruders without interest. 
But as he recognized them he gave a start, 
and involuntarily brought an emaciated 
hand up to a transparent forehead in salute. 
For before him stood two men in blazing 
uniform—the colonel of his beloved regi- 
ment, the regiment that had drummed him 
out—and behind the colonel came _ the 

The wife had 
The doctor, who 


creasing 
was 


was 


ever have 


was 


entered. 
lanced 


captain of Company L. 
silently left the room. 
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had reached the hallway, did not come in. 
The colonel looked down upon the 
wasted features, white as the coverlet and 
pinched as a starving man’s. Indeed, 
Lovering was starving for the sight of the 
old uniform and for the love of the heart 
beneath it. The patient regarded the 
vision with yearning rapture. Was it— 
could it be that his dreams were coming 
true? 
‘*Colonel——"’ 


” 


he gasped ; 
He shook like a poplar. 

‘‘T am sorry to see you so ill,’’ began 
the colonel, in the most matter-of-fact tone 
he could muster. ‘You see, I heard you 
were sick, and we’ve just finished parade 
on the common, and I thought I’d run 
in for a moment, and so I asked Captain 
Grey to come. Didn’t I, Captain?’’ He 
stopped and looked at his subordinate 
a little foolishly. He could not endure 
the avidity of those hollow, pathetic 
eyes. 

‘‘The regiment, Colonel?’’ Lovering 
choked as he pronounced the word. ‘‘The 
boys, Captain? How are the boys? Do 
they ever speak of me?’’ This question 
was uttered almost in a whisper. It was 
like the pitiful sighing of the wind through 
the rigging of a disabled ship. 

Then Colonel Whitney 
breath. He straightened himself until his 
erectness seemed appalling, and his face 
grew grave as if he were about to utter the 
He 
looked his old comrade in the eyes and 
said : 

‘*Look here, Lovering, I'm going to tell 
you the truth. You've been a hero, you 
have, and you’re an honor to the old 
Twelfth. That’s what Grey and I think. 
If I could have my way, you’d be back 
to-day. But it’s no use. You can’t con- 
vince the boys. You can’t do it. It 
didn’t pay to try to. You're out of it 
with them, and you might as well make up 
your mind to it bravely, now as ever, 
and bear it like a man. I say, brace up! 
It’s better to face those that know this 
business through and through, with you 
than against you. A thousand men can’t 
be expected to get at the facts. Let time 
decide. Now I’ve got to go. And I want 
to tell you right now that there is nobody 
in the old Twelfth Massachusetts Regiment 


** Captain 


drew a long 


sentence imposed by a court-martial. 
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who can lay claim to greater heroism than 
you can. Give me your hand!’’ 

The colonel stopped. The captain 
stepped forward, grasped Lovering’s 
transparent hand warmly, and clicked 
his heels. The patient brought his 
hand feebly and tremblingly to his 
forehead. Then, without another word, 
the visitors turned and left the sufferer to 
his pride and his despair, to his hope and 
to his weakness. 

An hour after that, his wife came in. 
The sun was almost down, and streamed in, 
coloring the room with martial tints. 

‘‘T wish you wouldn’t walk so softly,’’ 
he said, testily. ‘‘I’m all right. I'm 
going to the bank next Monday morning.’’ 
He stopped, then burst out, ‘‘The colonel 
is a brick !"’ 

His wife bent down to arrange the pillows 
on which he lay panting. 

‘*Don’t baby me!’’ he snarled. ‘‘I tell 
you the captain is a trump. Get me my 
clothes, can’t you? I’m going to get up.”’ 
Then, for he was very weak, he turned his 
face to the wall. The vision of his future 


LOVE’S 


LOVE’S COMING. 


stole through his throbbing brain. He 
saw long months of ostracism and martyr 
dom. He saw his nature strengthening as 
he met his ordeal day by day. He shut 
his mouth tightly before his dark future, 
and resolved to meet it like a soldier. 

All at once a sound gently invaded the 
room. It was his wife’s voice, and 
was singing—-singing for the first time in 
many a month. She sang a passionate love- 
song, one that they had practised together 
in their honeymoon. 


she 


‘From the desert I come to thee, 
On my Arab shod with fire!” 


His tense face relaxed. The thought 
of his regiment became recessional in his 
mind. It grew fainter like the tramp of 
receding soldiers. Where was his com- 
pany? What was his sacrifice? 

Engulfed in a woman’s love. 

Laura’s voice sang on triumphantly : 


“T love thee! I love but thee ! 
With a love that shall not die! 
That shall not die!” 


COMING. 


By ALICE W. WINTHROP. 


To those who look for him, how doth Love come? 
With flash of jeweled scepter, like a king, 

At early dawn, the soul awakening 

With blare of trumpets and with sound of drum? 
Crowned with the glory of the new-born day 


Love comes—and goes—his royal finger-tips 
Clasping a rose, and touching the pale lips 


Of them that, murmuring 


ob) 


would bid him stay. 


How did Love come, dear heart, to thee and me? 


When the first planet pierced the darkening 


And twilight, trembling 


SB) 


wooed the evening 


sky 


air ; 


When sobbing strove with laughter in the sea, 


We dreamed not of his coming. 
Self was not. 


A silence fell. 


Presently 
Love was there! 
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By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, 


his History of Civiliza- 
lays stress upon the labors of 
and the 
new idea of what constitutes his- 
Up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, historical writing had 
largely of trivial details 
courts, ministers and princes. 
effect a 
the history of man and 
which deal with the external 
but Voltaire first differentiated the 
careers of political and military rulers, 
whose wars, adventures and petty intrigues 
had constituted the delight of his prede- 
from the 


| UCKLE, in 
tion, 
Voltaire 
world a 


Montesquieu in giving 


tory. 
been composed 
respecting 
Montesquieu 


sought to union 


between those 


sciences 


world; 


CeSsors, true history which deals 
with peoples and conditions. Measured by 
there is but little that 
called history with reference to the 
of the Moslems; it could all 

ry properly be denominated romance. 
Nor could the most ingenious writer of 
fiction devise anything more full of advent- 
more wonderful than 
and the exploits of 


Voltaire’s standard, 
can be 


early wars 


ure and 
around 


the events 
Aleppo 
Youkenna. 
\lmost the first act of Omar on assuming 
the caliphate was the deposition of Khaled. 


Although charges of jealousy were made at 
the time, it is probable that the 
Omar, trained in the councils of Moham- 
med and of Abu Beker, was actuated solely 
by a fear that the rash mind, and daring 
always to the point of danger, of this great 
warrior would sooner or later bring disaster. 
The expedition which resulted in the de- 
struction of Thomas was denounced by Omar 
as cruel and unjustifiable, and authority 
sent to Obeidah to take full command. 
The mild and gentle Abu Obeidah declined 
the proffered post and kept the purport of 
his himself. Omar was 
presently surprised to dispatches 
from Khaled, still acting as commander-in- 
chief. Then a second and more peremptory 
order was dispatched to Abu Obeidah and 
a copy of it sent to Khaled himself. 

The warriors who had so often swept to 
victory behind the banner of Khaled, gave 
free vent to their dissatisfaction when this 
news was made known: but Khaled, with 
a simplicity which will be admired for all 
time, said, ‘‘Had Omar given the command 
of the army to a child, [ should have 
obeyed him; how much more thee, my 
predecessor in the faith of Islam !’’ 


wise 


instructions to 
receive 
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A small force had been sent under Ibn 
Jaafar to move rapidly on Abila, where a 
great fair was in progress. Expecting to 
surprise a body of merchants and secure 
rich plunder, they suddenly encountered 
a force of five thousand horse, and, having 
fought until nightfall, dispatched a mes- 
senger for aid. It was then that Abu 
Obeidah turned to Khaled—perhaps it was 
with some hesitation—only to receive the 
response just quoted. 

Khaled mounted and set off at full 
gallop, arriving just in time to save the 
horsemen of Ibn Jaafar from utter destruc- 
tion. As usual, Khaled’s victory was 
complete, notwithstanding the disparity of 
forces, and great quantities of gold, silver, 
precious stuffs, horses, arms and women 
were divided among the conquerors. 
Among the latter was the daughter of the 
Prefect of Tripoli, for whom the five 
thousand horse, so unexpectedly encoun- 
tered, had been acting as an escort. She 
had with her forty beautiful bridesmaids. 
The Prefect’s daughter was given to Abdal- 
lah, who had fallen in love with her beauty. 

Among the booty secured was a cloth 
upon which appeared a portrait of Christ. 
It was splendidly adorned with gems, and 
afterward passed back into the hands of 
the Christians at a cost of ten times its 
weight in gold. 

The campaign committed to the hands 
of Abu Obeidah by Omar involved, first, 
the capture of the two great cities of Emeza 
and Baalbec. Baalbec, one of the most 
ancient cities of the world, its history lost 
in the obscurity of the earliest ages, rests 
on a plateau of the Antilibanus range 
some thirty-five hundred feet above the sea- 
level. Its site is beautiful, and is made 
possible by the fountain Ra’as-el Ayn, 
which throws out a volume of water suffi- 
cient to irrigate the adjoining valley. It 
is supposed to be Baalath, built by Solomon 
to please one of his wives. At this time 
it was one of the most splendid of the 
Syrian cities, enriched with magnificent 
palaces and monuments. Everywhere veg- 
etation was luxuriant under the impulse of 
irrigation and a hot sun. Fountains, 
gardens, spacious palaces and _ splendid 
monuments gave reputation to the place 
and made it one of the most noted cities in 
Syria. 
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Emeza also was a city famous through- 
out Syria for its wealth. It had given 
birth, in the second century, to the Roman 
emperor Heliogabalus, and under its walls 
the army of Zenobia had been routed by 
Aurelian. Its great Temple of the Sun 
had become a Christian temple, and later 
on was destined to be turned into a fortress, 
which Ibrahim Pasha, in 1831, caused to 
be blown up with dramatic accompani 
ments. To-day it contains some thirty 
thousand people, and is noted for its skil- 
ful goldsmiths and silk-weavers; but in the 
days of Omar it contained a much more 
numerous population, and its wealth was 
unbounded. 

Abu Ubeidah, unambitious for military 
distinction, gave his nights to planning 
conquests which would become permanent 
possessions of the caliphate, and which 
would be acquired without too much sacri- 
fice of blood and treasure. 

The surrender of both Baalbec and Emeza 
was accepted upon conditions which left 
the inhabitants comparative freedom, but 
which gave to the conquerors great treas- 
ures. From Baalbec alone two thousand 
ounces of gold, four thousand ounces of 
silver, thousand silk vests and 
thousand swords, together with all 
arms of the garrison, were gathered in. 

The plans of Abu Obeidah contemplated 
the continued prosperity of these cities. 
He was content with the great ransoms and 
large annual tribute. It was evident to 
him that he could not go on sacrificing 
Arab warriors if the boundaries of the em- 
pire were to be extended, but, on the con- 
trary, must treasure lives, while increasing 
the funds necessary for campaigns. 

War, in those ages, was not without its 
advantages to the people, as will be seen 
later in the Moslem campaigns against the 
Persians. Peace enabled the favored classes 
to accumulate the most immense treasures, 
to the great impoverishment of the ‘people 
at large. War distributed these hoards 
and put gold and silver into circulation. 
It effected in a simple way a redistribution 
of riches. This redistribution was brought 
about in many curious ways. For in- 
stance, after an army had captured the city 
of Baalbec and had divided vast booty 
among officers and men, the inhabitants 
of the conquered town, with a prompt eye to 
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their opportunities, quickly established 


great fairs without the walls, and by sharp 


bargains bought back at insignificant 
figures from the uneducated soldiery stuffs 
that were almost priceless. 

Fortunately for the Moslems, the condi- 
tions throughout Syria were ripe for a 
change. The emperors at Constantinople, 
sunk in profligacy, had imposed the most 
extortionate taxes upon every part of their 
domain. These taxes were not only excess- 
ive, but so complicated as to involve end- 
annoyance. The simple Arabs were 
content with and these were 
imposed in the most direct manner. As 
a consequence, they presently came to 
be almost as deliverers. To 
this fact, and to the enervation pervading 
all classes which had followed upon the 
luxury and corruption of the later years of 
the rule of Heraclius, can be easily traced 
the causes which led to the rapid conquest 
of so many cities and so much wealth. 

Abu Obeidah required his officers to 
carry out the terms of surrender with the 
most scrupulous integrity. 

The condition succeeding conquest was 
one of weakening of Christian faith. The 
prestige of the authorities was destroyed 
with the common people by exhibitions of 
The road to comfort, to 
success, to riches, or even to fame, was 
found in a brief expression of faith in the 
unity of God and the divine mission of the 
Prophet. It was the policy not only of 
Mohammed, but of all of his early success- 
ors, to put the new convert on a par at the 
sarliest moment with 
believers from the beginning. 

In estimating the results of this rapid 
development of Arab forces, Draper wrote : 
‘*War makes a people run through its 
phases of existence fast. It would have 
taken the Arabs many thousands of years 
to have advanced intellectually as far as 
they did in a single century, had they 
remained in profound peace. 
They did not merely shake off that dead 
weight which clogs the of a 
nation—its one mass of common people; 
they that into a living 
force. National progress is the sum of 
individual national immobility 
the result of individual quiescence. Arabian 
life was run through with rapidly because 


less 


less taxes, 


looked upon 


helplessness. 


those who had been 


as 
a nation 
movement 
converted 


mass 


progress ; 
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an unrestrained career was open to every 
man; and yet, quick as the movement was, 
it manifested all those inevitable phases 
through which, whether its movement be 
swift or slow, humanity must inevitably 
pass.*’ 

As messenger after messenger carried to 
Heraclius the of the defeat of his 
troops, he was gradually aroused to a com- 
prehension that the Moslem armies did not 
represent the movement of mere predatory 
bands of the desert. Awakened at last to 
an understanding of the gravity of the 
situation, the Emperor himself took in hand 
the organization of a great army which 
should be sufficient to crush the Moslems. 

Asa young man, Heraclius had been an 
officer noted for his great energy. Head- 
ing a revolt against the Emperor Phocos in 
610, he had succeeded in placing himself 
upon that usurper’s throne. Chosros IT. 
was then making his triumphant progress 
to the Nile and the Bosphorus. Every- 
thing was in confusion and disorder, and 
Heraclius was compelled to devote himself 
to the reorganization of both state and 
army. Not until 621—he at that 
time forty-six years of age—was Heraclius 
able to absent himself from the affairs of 
his capital and lead an army into Asia 
Minor. Going into camp with the newly 
levied legions, he shared their hardships, 
excited their admiration by his military 
qualities and their affection by his personal 
sympathy. Then began a series of brilliant 
campaigns against Persia, which placed him, 
a level 
world. 


news 


was 


according to some authorities, on 
with the greatest generals of the 
Ilis victories ended only with the death of 
Chosros and a treaty with the latter’s son 
and successor, which was most advantageous 
for Heraclius. Then ensued some years of 
comparative peace and great prosperity. 
The first invasion of Syria by the Mo- 
hammedans in 632. Progress 
had been such during the four succeeding 
years, that the Emperor was at last com- 
pelled to organize his fullest resources. An 
army of nearly a hundred thousand men 
advanced toward the captured Damascus. 
Negotiations had been for some time carried 
on with Jabalah Ibn al Aynham, chief of 
one of the Arab tribes, which was in part 
Ibn al Aynham had a private 
Omar, and was able to 


occurred 


Christian. 


grudge against 
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bring no less than sixty thousand Arabs to 
the aid of the Christian forces. 

Heraclius, who have 
the dissipations of Constantinople all the 
characteristics which had at one time,made 
him so formidable in the field, did 
even accompany his army, but placed the 
command in the hands of Manuel, a gen- 
eral of tried experience. 

The Moslems, who thus found themselves 
so heavily outnumbered, now awoke to the 
Omar ascended 


seems to lost in 


not 


need of strenuous exertion. 
the pulpit at Medina and 
people to the necessity of 
putting in the field a new army. 

As usual, Khaled was the least discour- 
aged. This was his opportunity. His 
delight seems to have been in leading for- 
lorn hopes. The greater the danger, the 
sublimer the courage of the man. ‘‘Let 
me pick a force of horsemen and ride down 
of the desert,’’ he 


aroused his 


immediately 


these apostate sons 
begged. 

To the argument that an attack of a few 
hundred upon sixty thousand would be 
harebrained, he replied, ‘‘This infidel 
force is the army of the devil, and can do 
nothing against the army of the Lord.’’ 
Such arguments were apt to be final to the 
Moslem mind, and Khaled made 
with such sudden and unexpected impetus 
as to throw the entire Ibn al 
Aynham into confusion, and actually pre- 
cipitated a retreat upon the main body. 
He lost, however, in the effort a number of 
his most faithful including 
the valiant Derar and Abu Sofian. 

Unwilling to permit the fate of his com- 


his dash 


army of 


companions, 


panions to remain in doubt, Khaled rode 
on the following day to the Christian camp 


and, under a flag of truce, asked for a con- 
ference with the commanding general. All 
him dismount and enter the 
Finally 
he was escorted, with one hundred of his 


offers to have 
camp without arms were declined. 


companions, armed and on horseback, to 
the tent of Manuel. 

The interview was not conducted accord- 
ing to modern diplomatic ideas. Each 
side indulged in such vituperation that 
finally Manuel ordered six of Khaled’s men 
to be beheaded. Khaled was equal to the 
occasion. Springing to his feet and draw- 
ing his simitar, he threatened Manuel with 


instant death if one of his men should be 
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touched, and promised that each of his 
companions would carry at least one Chris- 
tian with him into eternity. 
moment of intense suspense. Then Manuel, 
gracefully recognizing the situation, 
only promised Khaled and his companions 
that they should pass out unharmed, but 
restored Derar and the captured Moslems 
without ransom. 

Finally the Emperor's forces, numbering 
nearly a hundred and sixty thousand, stood 
face to face the Moslems, who were 
probably less than one-fourth that number. 
Each side recognized that the fight was to 
be a decisive one. Each side stubbornly 
contended for the The Greek 
and Roman legions put the right wing of 
the Moslems to flight; but Catlah and her 
Amazons stood on the rear line and drove 
back the faint-hearted. All day long the 
conflict raged, and at night both sides slept 
on the field. The second day the battle 
was likewise in suspense, and not until the 
afternoon of the third day did the Christian 
hosts give way before the intrepid Moslem 
horsemen. The rout was complete and 
disastrous to the Christians, immense num- 
bers being slain and the remainder widely 


There was a 


not 


with 


mastery. 


scattered, 

No souner were the troops rested after 
their exertions, than a movement was made 
toward Jerusalem. The city was encom- 
passed in valley and on hill; but the walls 
were strong, and four winter months passed 
Then Sophronius, the 
Christian patriarch, proposed that if Omar 


without result. 
himself would come, the city would be 
delivered up to him. 

Omar set out ina style that was in keep- 
ing with that which had been maintained 
by his predecessors. A bag of dates and 
dried fruits and some parched barley and 
wheat, a leathern water-bottle and a 
wooden platter, he carried with him on his 
camel. When the patriarch came to meet 
Omar, he was surprised by the simple dress 
and utter lack of pomp in all the surround- 
the 


threatening to overrun the world. 


ings of caliph whose forces were 

Surrender was agreed upon, and wise pro- 
vision was made for the continued prosperity 
of the city. under 
Moslem rule with none of the suffering and 


loss which had marked the change in the 


Jerusalem passed 


other important cities of Syria. 
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Three new campaigns were now mapped 
out by Abu Obeidah. One invoived the 
invasion of Egypt by Amru Ibn al Aass; 
another was the invasion of Persian terri- 
tory by Ibn Abu Wakkas, and the other 
was intended to reduce northern Syria and 
capture the important mart of Aleppo. 

Aleppo was strongly fortified, and Ara- 
bian writers lay stress upon the great size 
of the citadel, which was situated just 
outside the city, and was believed to be 
almost impregnable. But modern visitors 
to Aleppo have described this wonderful 
citadel as covering but a small area. It 
was in command of a political and military 
ruler, Youkenna, Christian 
edition of Khaled, with something more of 
wisdom and cunning than belonged to that 


who was a 


warrior. 

Moving out from Aleppo with twelve 
thousand men, Youkenna threw himself 
upon the advance-guard of one thousand 
Moslems and _ utterly them. 
Meanwhile, a brother, who had been left 
in Aleppo, had counseled with the conserv- 
ative and, recognizing the im- 


destroyed 


element, 


possibility of successful fight, had arranged 


for the surrender of the city. Youkenna, 
receiving notice of this, hurried back, cut 
off his brother’s head and the heads of 
those who had been foremost in the plot 
for surrender, and then filed out to meet 
the main army of Khaled, which by this 
time had arrived before the city walls. 

In the fight which followed, Youkenna 
lost three thousand men, but finally suc- 
ceeded in retreating to his citadel, which 
had been fully prepared for a_ stubborn 
resistance. Khaled, always believing that 
the way to make war is to fight, made a 
savage attack the walls, but was 
repulsed with slaughter. Youkenna like- 
wise believed that the art of war 
fight and fight hard. He sallied forth at 
night and came unexpectedly upon a por- 
tion of Khaled’s army, killing many and 
carrying off a number of prisoners. Before 
he could reach the gates of his citadel, 
however, Khaled rallied, rode down on him 
and slew a considerable number of his men. 

Two such fighters made the work bloody 
and rapid. Early in the morning Youkenna 
brought his prisoners to the top of the 
wall, and after attracting the attention of 
the Moslems, cut their heads off, put the 


upon 


is to 
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heads into ballistas and hurled them into 
the camp of the enemy. 

The next night came another dramatic 
proceeding. A small force sallied forth 
from the castle, fell upon a party of for- 
agers, cut them to pieces and hamstrung 
their camels. The night far 
advanced for return, so they were obliged 
to hide in the mountains. Khaled, quick 
to hear of disaster, was soon in pursuit. 
Finding that the Christians must return 
by certain paths, they lay in ambush, and 
after some hours of waiting, perceived 
Youkenna’s horsemen coming through the 
defile. The trap was a perfect one, and 
every man captured. 
The next morning three hundred prisoners 
were paraded just out of reach of the castle 


Was too 


was either slain or 


engines and beheaded. 

Endless attacks and stratagems made up 
the history of the siege for five months. 
Youkenna, through spies whom he had 
scattered over the country, was forewarned 
of every movement, and compelled the 
besiegers to a constant state of vigilance. 
When the chances of capturing the castle 
seemed almost hopeless, a private soldier 
had a slave and who pos- 
sessed great strength and courage, came to 
Abu Obeidah, and promised that if he 
could be given thirty men, he would capt- 
ure Youkenna and his citadel. The task 
seemed a hopeless one; but Abu Obeidah 


who been born 


granted the request. 

Acgquainting himself with the most ac- 
cessible part of the castle, the ex-slave, 
Damas, carried his thirty men after night- 
fall to the foot of the wall, and by climbing 
on each other's backs, they were enabled to 
reach the parapet, where the sentinel, being 
found drunk, was slain. Then the 
on the parapet drew up their companions, 
and, stealthily to the main 
entrance, put the guard to the sword and 
let down the drawbridge. 

The discovery of their presence 
made in the early morning; but they were 
defend until Khaled 
could come to their relief. When the shout 
of **Allah Achbar!"’ heard, Damas 
and his men had been many times wounded 
Youkenna, the 
hard fighter, was quick to realize the situa 
tion. Khaled’s offer of freedom and prop 
erty to those who would become Moslems, 


men 


crawling 


was 


able to themselves 


was 
extremities. 


and were in 
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was embraced by many leading Christians, 
including Youkenna. Abu Obeidah recog- 
nized the great services of Damas and his 
companions not only by rewards, but by 
encamping his entire army until the wounds 
received by Damas had been healed. 

The case of Youkenna illustrates well the 
political motives which so frequently in- 
stigated the religious professions of the men 


of this time. He quickly became even 


more zealous as a Moslem than he had been 
as a Christian. 
interested in stratagem, conceived a plan 


His fertile mind, always 


of capturing the town of Aazaz, of which 
Theodorus, a cousin Youkenna, 
then governor. 

Abu Obeidah probably listened with con- 
siderable doubt to Youkenna’s plan for 
taking one hundred Moslems disguised in 
Christian uniforms, and demanding refuge 
in the fortress 
his consent. 
of Youkenna, 
dispatched in 


of was 


of Theodorus. But he gave 
Shortly after the departure 
a thousand horsemen were 
a pretended pursuit; but 
Theodorus was not to be caught napping. 
He had his spies in the Moslem camp, and 
scarcely was Youkenna on his way before 
ene of them dispatched a carrier-pigeon, 
giving the details of the plot so far as 
Youkenna’s departure with the pretended 
Christians. Of the pursuit by the troopers 
the spy was at this time in ignorance. 

Theodorus made his plans, which 
cluded the sending of a messenger to the 
Prefect of Arrawendan for reinforcements ; 
and when Youkenna appeared, sallied forth 
as if to receive him in state. 


in- 


Dismounting 
when near Youkenna and approaching as 
if to greet him, he suddenly ran a knife 
ander the girth of Youkenna’s horse, and 
with a quick pull dragged both rider and 
His fell 
upon Youkenna’s companions, and almost 
without bloodshed the entire lot were made 
prisoners. This was the beginning of com- 
plications. The messenger who had been 
to the Prefect of Arrawendan had, 
after executing his errand, fallen into the 
hands of the Moslems who were supposed 
Threatened 


saddle to the ground. troops 


sent 


to be in pursuit of Youkenna. 
with death, he revealed the fact that 
Theodorus understood the object of 
Youkenna’s and that Youkenna was 
then probably a prisoner, and that the Pre- 
fect of Arrawendan was about starting with 


act, 
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five hundred men to reinforce Theodorus. 
The Moslem force, which was commanded 
by Malec Alashtar, now placed themselves 
in ambush and awaited the arrival of the 
Prefect’s force. Coming silently in the 
night, the Prefect was taken by surprise 
and himself and his men were captured, 
completing plot number three. 

Plot number four now devised. 
The uniforms were stripped from the Pre- 
fect’s men. Malec took his place at their 
head with the Christian standard in his 
hand; and with the messenger of Theo- 
dorus under intimidation at his side, they 
moved rapidly upon the castle, where You- 
kenna was confinement. Induce- 
ments of money and honor were held out 
to the turn Moslem, and 
upon his consenting, he was dispatched to 


was 


now in 


messenger to 
Theodorus, accompanied, however, by aself- 
sacrificing Moslem whose business it was 
to keep close at hand and put a dagger in 
his heart if he betrayed any sign of evading 
his mission. This completed the details 
of plot number four. 

Meanwhile still another plot, number 
five, was being hatched within the castle 
of Theodorus. Youkenna and the other 
prisoners had been committed to the charge 
of Leon, the son of the governor; but the 
father aware that Leon, who had 
been a frequent visitor at the castle of his 


was not 
cousin Youkenna, had fallen in love with 
the latter's This attachment 
had met with Youkenna’s strong opposi- 
but found himself 
position, first, where the death of Youkenna 
would probably divide him from his sweet- 
heart 


daughter. 


tion: Leon now in a 


forever; secondly, where he might 
save Youkenna’s life and so place him 
under obligations. in the 


Leon, 


Accordingly, 

night, through the intervention of 
the prisoners were freed and given their 
arms. The Moslems fell upon the Chris- 
tian garrison and the fight was going against 
Youkenna when the of Theo 
dorus, who had so recently transferred his 


messenger 
allegiance to Malec, came upon the scene. 
Hastening back with the to Malec, 
the Moslem horsemen galloped off at full 
speed, and quickly Youkenna 
in his unequal fight. the conflict 
was Theodorus 


news 


reinforced 

When 
that 
had been slain, and the report went that 
he had fallen by the hand of his own son. 


over, it was found 


(To be continued 





CHINESE TEA-BASKET AND SET, 


TEA-DRINKING 


IN MANY LANDS. 


By LAURA B. STARR. 


“THE goddess Bohea no longer lives in 

the Orient, unknown and 
save by a few pious monks and religious 
She is to-day a much-traveled 
well-known There is not 
a country, and scarcely a hamlet, in the 
wide world where her virtues are not known 


unsung 


devotees. 


and personage. 


and her praises repeated from tongue to 


tongue, 

And yet tea, as we know it, is but the 
accident of the moment. It might be, and 
is in various parts of the world, an infusion 
of aromatic herbs, pressed leaves or dried 
blossoms. The 
Coreans infuse 
ginger when too 
poor to buy tea; 
and if they cannot 
obtain that, they 
the leaves of 
the hawthorn-tree. The people of Siberia, 
when hard driven, make a tea of cabbage- 


heen 


LOTUS-LEAF TEA-POT. use 


leaves. 

In Japan, where the national emblem is 
the tea-pot, there is used at various times 
salted cherry blossoms, 
of parched barley or of beans. A ‘‘luck 
tea’? is made of salted plums, sea-weed 
and xanthoxylum seeds, of which every 
whatever his station, partakes 
on New Year’s day. 

Among the Burmese a newly married 
couple, to insure a happy life, exchange a 
mixture of tea-leaves steeped in oil. 


an infusion of 


Japanese, 


Ginseng tea is centuries old; the Chinese 


have used it as a medicine and a beverage 
since long before the Christian era. The 
French known and appreciated its 
virtues for ages, recommending it 


have 
as a 
sovereign remedy for all weaknesses oc- 
vasioned by excessive fatigue of body or 
mind, and for all people at sea. 

The South Americans drink an infusion 
of yerba maté, and consider it superior 
to the 
Ginger tes 


souchong or young 
is well known the world over, 
and so are decoctions of various mints, all 
warming and soothing if nothing more. 

A pious legend tells us that Daruma, an 
Indian saint, was the medium 
which the fragrant beverage became known 
to the world. He had renounced all allure- 
ments of this life to pass the remainder of 
his days in meditation and prayer. Many 
long years had he spent in ceaseless suppli- 
cation, when one fatal night the evil one 
possessed his soul, and the saint fell asleep 
to dream of a beautiful woman who had 
enchanted him. When he awoke, he was 
so humiliated and pained that he drew 


best hyson. 


through 
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from his girdle a knife 
and, with unfaltering 
hands, severed his lazy 
eyelids from his eyes and 
cast them from him. 
What was his amazement 
to discover the next 
morning that the lids had 
disappeared and in their 
place two wondrous 
shrubs growing— 
shrubs with dainty leaf- 
lets eyelid-shaped, and 
snowy buds just opening 
to the east! He infused 
the herb, called it te, 
and vowed that by its 
help he would pass the 
remainder of his nights 
and days in unbroken 
meditation. 

Although the legend 
gives India as the birth- 
place of the tea-plant, it 
is undoubtedly a native 
of both China and Japan. 
A celebrated Buddhist, 
St. Dengyo Daishai, is 

credited with having in- 

troduced tea into Japan 

from China early in the 

fourth century. It is 
very likely that he was the first to teach 
the Japanese the use of the herb, for it 
had long been a favorite beverage in the 
monasteries in the Celestial kingdom, 
but the plant is found in so many parts 
of Japan that there can be but little doubt 
that it is indigenous. 

Tea became known in England about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, during 
the latter half of which we find occasional 
reference to it, but it did into 


were 


* 


TEA-CHURN USED IN 
TIBET. 


not come 
general 
until the be- 
ginning of the 
eighteenth 
century. It was 
first sold in 
public houses 
as beer is now, 
and tapped. 
In this same 
connection, we 
find Pepys, that 


use 


TIBET TEA-POT. 


delightful old gossip, 
recording the following in 
his diary, September 25, 
1661: 

‘*T did send for a cup 


of tom (a Chinces drink), F254 CU? Seem rt tisk 


had 


was 


of which I never drunk before.’’ 

When first introduced into 
Britain, there were many laughable mis- 
takes made in serving it, 
Scotland. <A 
the navy mother 
pound of tea as a present. She, 
dear soul, boiled it in the porridge- 
pot, and threw away 
the water and dished up the leaves. 

**Queer - looking kale,’’ said 
husband, looking askance at: it 
he sat down to dinner. 

‘*It’s what 
bless him, sent home. 
mon—put a bittie 
soften it.”’ 

‘*Na, na, Eppie,’’ 
wilna work. 
may the 
fools o’ foreigners, but 


tea 


particularly in 


‘‘sonsy wife’’ had a son in 


who sent his 


straining it, 


her 


our laddie, God 
John, try it, 


butter 


poor 
over to 


= 
that 
danged 
me 
to good green kale; Janet, pais the 
tatters.”’ 

In a history of 


he cried; 
like 
stomachs 0’ 


Trasherie 
suit 
coument 


old Glasgow we 
read that in the eighteenth century, 
tea, simple tea, was the only meal to 
which friends outside the family were 
ever invited. Tea-parties assembled }- 
at four o'clock 
intercourse. *’ 
As a 








for ‘‘elegant social | 


stimulus 
not taken in| 

The origin | 
tea was a hygienic 


tonic and gentle 
tea is admirable when 
excess, or with 
of five-o’clock 

one, as tea taken at meal-time with | 
meat, or any but farinaceous food, is | § 
considered very harmful, but taken | j 
between luncheon and dinner it serves 


meat. 


an admirable purpose by driving away 
fatigue and acting as a tonic for 
dinner. 

Tea beckons at five like 
the finger of fate. It is a 
vital function of social life, 
having that charm of uncere- 
moniousness which relieves it 
of the dignity of a formal 
affair. Colly Cibber must 
have been under the influence 


TEA-MASHEI! 
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of an unusually good 
cup when he wrote: 
‘*Thou soft, thou sober, 
sage and venerable 
liquid! Thou innocent 
pretense for bringing the wicked of both 
together in the morning! Thou 
female-tongue-running, smile-soothing, 
wink-tipping cordial to 
whose glorious insipidity I owe the hap- 
piest moments of my life.’’ 

Many 


TEA-TRAY. 
sexes 


heart-opening, 


people suppose that green and 


black tea are grown on different plants, but 


that is not the case. The leaves all come 
the same shrub, and the kind of tea 
they produce depends on the process by 
which it is prepared. The fresh-gathered 
leaves for black tea go through a kind of 
fermentation which develops aroma and 


from 


color before they reach the drying-pans. 

Pekoe is the undeveloped leaves pinched 
off from the top of the plant, with the 
white down on them. The tenderness of 
the young leaves gives it a most delicate 
flavor. Scented tea is mixed with the 
blossoms of jasmine or orange flowers for 
twenty-four hours. 

Much has 
the injurious effect of green tea. 


and written about 
Actual 
personal investigation has proved that the 
green tea of Japan is harmless, so far as 


been said 


coloring matter is con- 
cerned. Toward the close 
of the last firing, a little 
powder, as much as will 
rest ona knife-point, is put 
in each pan. The pow- 
der is a mixt- 
ure of Prussian 
blue and Chinese 
soapstone or 
gypsum, in most 
cases the latter. 

This is readily 
absorbed by the 
moist tea and 
increases its 
weight by one 


and RUSSIAN SAMOVAR. 


one-quarter 
per cent. It really is not injurious, for 
there’s not enough used, and it serves no ra- 
tional end except to heighten the shade of 
green, which those who drink Japan tea de- 
mand. The United States is the largest cus- 
tomer Japan has for her teas. The highly 
colored and strongly flavored teas are not so 
well liked by the majority of Americans as 
the more delicate beverage, and now very little 
of the colored tea is sent to this country. 
Tea is the national drink par excellence 
of Russia. It is as indispensable in the 
food of the people as bread or meat, and is 
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taken at all hours of 
the day. In all the 
sorrows of the Rus- 
sian, tea and vodka 
seem to be the univer- 
sal consolation. The 
first thing in the morn- 
ing, after luncheon, 
after dinner, in the 
evening, the last thing 
before going to bed, 
are regular times when 
everybody takes tea, 
but there are many 
who take it at odd in- 
tervals and between- 
“times. 

Cups saucers 
are not by the 
Russians. - Tea is drunk out of tumblers in- 
stead. In the the 
wealthy classes, they are held in silver 
sockets like those used for soda. In every 
tea-houses are found where 
glasses of tea, with plenty of sugar in them, 
are provided at the cost of a few ha’pence. 
The habit of using sliced lemon with tea 
is so universal that milk is almost never 
thought of. The poor people take a lump 
of sugar in their mouths and drink the tea 
through it. Itinerant tea-sellers furnished 
with kettles well wrapped up in towels, 
to preserve the heat, and a whole row of 
glasses in a kind of leathern rack in front 
of them, furnish a glass of hot tea any hour 
of the day or night. 

The samovar is a portable furnace, a 
brazen urn with a cylinder two or three 
inches in diameter passing through it from 
top to bottom. The cylinder is filled with 
live coals, and keeps the water boiling hot. 
The word samovar comes from the Greek 
and means ‘‘to boil itself.’’ The Russian 
tea-pots are porcelain or earthen. Hot 
water to heat the pot is put in first and 
then poured out; the dry tea is then put in 
and boiling water poured over it, and the 


and 


TEA-BAG. used 


best houses among 


town large 


pot placed on top of the samovar. 
‘* Billy tea’? is used in mining camps, in 
the bush and wherever primitive methods 


hold. It is by no manner of means the 
same beverage as that which proceeds from 
the spout of the tea-pot of civilization. 
The method of preparing it is very simple. 
A kettle or tin can of water is placed over 


the fire. As soon as the water boils, a 
handful of tea is thrown in. This method 
seems to briig out a different flavor and 
many people have to go through an ap- 
prenticeship before they like it. The 
‘*billy’’ is the tin can in which it is 
made. 

The North American Indians, on treaty 
days when they receive their money and 
rations, make great pots of tea which they 
boil for hours, adding more or less whisky 
from time to time. This makes a decoction 
that would kill any other creature than a 
red man. When they have used up their 
tea and their money, which they do speed- 
ily, they make a drink from willow-leaves 
which answers all purposes. 

In Morocco, the tea-maker puts a hand- 
ful of tea into a tea-pot, pours on some hot 
water and pours it off directly. Then as 
many lumps of sugar as desired are added 
and the tea-pot is filled with boiling water. 
The same tea is brewed two or three times, 
leaves of wild thyme and fragrant verbena 
being added. Milk and cream 
used. The host always pours out a cup 
for himself first and drinks it off before his 
This is 


designs 


are never 


guests have time to touch theirs. 
to show them that 
against their lives and that 
poisoned. 

Even the ordinary tea-making and -drink- 
ing of every-day life in Japan has a cere- 
moniousness about it quite unknown to the 
Westerner. It would be thought as rude to 
neglect to offer tea to a visitor on his arri 
val, as not to speak to him. Tea and a 


pipe!—the two seem to go together the 


he has 
the tea is not 


no 


world round. 

The making of tea has in most cases 
been the work of men, few women being 
thought worthy to become disciples of the 


BRICK OF TEA, 
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art. By the old etiquette a Japanese 
gentleman never intrusted to any serv- 
ant the making of tea, nor did he allow 
himself to exercise the fine art of that 
simple process unseen. 

The cha-no-ya tea is the most cer- 
To 
begin with, a different tea, a tea-pow- 
der, is used and a separate set of uten- 
even the hibachi, which holds the 
charcoal, is any other 


emonious of all Japanese usages. 


sils: 


never used on 


But for the 
Japanese, who have an inherited 
admiration for it, the cha-no-ya 
is the height of dignified enter- 
tainment. 
The tea 


of ceremony in it. 


is of the finest 
and best quality, ground to a 
fine the vessels from 
which it is drunk are low, open 
bowls, very different from the in- 
finitesimal cups of ordinary tea- 


used 


powder ; 


occasion. The kettle, tea-pot, strainer, 
bamboo whisk and bowls dedicated to 


the cha-no-ya are never brought out 


drinking. 


boo whisk, so that when 
the drink is offered to the 
guests it looks like a puree 
of green peas. The flavor 
is not bad, but the consist- 
ency is a little trying to 
foreigners. 


except on rare occasions. 
Formerly this was so 
that a 


important a 
function tea-house was built 
especially for it, or a room in the dwell- 
ing-house was set apart and never des- 
ecrated by any other gathering. The 
senaiiad rules and regulations governing the 
pASHER. making, serving and drinking of the 

cha-no-ya are laid down, even the topics 
the order in which 
introduced. 


of conversation and 
they are to be 
So great 
did the cult 
of the cha- 
no-ya become 
that at 
time 


one 
several 
shoguns, one 
after another, 
resigned their 
power to give 
themselves up 
to the 
tiee of 
great 

mony. 


prac- 
this 
cere- 


It is a long 
and, to an Oc- 
cidental, a 
per- 
formance. 
Not 


standing the 


tedious 
under- 


significance of 
any part of it 

-a cup of tes 
is a cup of 
tea to himand 
nothing more 
—he sees but 


a useless lot 


CHINESE TKA-SERVERS. 


The powdered tea and 
hot water are mixed with a bam- 


TEA-CHURN, 


It is said that this ceremonious tea-party 
was invented by an early shogun who was 
at his wits’ end to keep his daimos from 
quarreling during times of peace. 


He at 


last thought if he could prepare a program 


for their con- 
versation and 
actions while 
they were to- 
gether, he 
would thus be 
able to keep 
them out of 
mischief and 
from talking 
He 
succeeded 80 
wellthat when 
Taiko Hide- 
yoshi came 
into power he 
found the tea- 
ceremonies in 
a most flour- 
ishing con- 
dition. 

So popular 
had they be- 
come that 
people were 
spending fort- 
unes on the 
utensils and 
impoverishing 
themselves 


treason. 
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thereby. Sumpt- 
uary laws were 
passed forbid- 
ding the use of 
anything save 
the piainest arti- 
cles. Hideyoshi 
organized a tea- 
fair and offered 
a prize to the 
one who should 
drink the most 
tea. One cannot but think what a pity 
Doctor Johnson, the king of tea-drinkers, 
had not been there. 
Tea-drinking is as universal 
ceremonious in China as in Japan, al- 
though the cha-no-ya is not practised. No 
guest is ever allowed to depart without 
having been offered a cup of the pale, straw- 
colored liquid from one to a dozen times. 
The Chinese themselves drink tea at odd 
moments all 
day long. 
They keep it 
warm in a 
wadded tea- 
basket, add- 
ing fresh 
water from 
time to time. 
Among the 
better 
of Celestials, the tiny tea-cups are set into 
curious little boat-shaped holders of brass, 
silver or wickerwork when they are handed 
around. As the holders are not used by 
the person drinking, and the cups are 
guiltless of handles, it is oftentimes an 
awkward piece of business for the Occi- 
dental to manage to drink his tea without 
spilling it or burning his hands. 
Another method used by th. mandarins 
is to infuse the tea in a covered bowl 
instead of in a tea- 
pot. The cover fits 
inside the bowl and 
is used as the lid of 
a tea-pot. It was 
the misuse of this 
~_ cover by the Eurc- 
pean which gave 
rise to the saucer 
of our day. An 


WOODEN TEA-URN. 


and as 


CANISTER USED IN TIBET. class 


PERSIAN TEA-GLASS AND saucer, €arly traveler, when 


sending tea home to Europe, sent a 
covered bowl with the package. The 
stranger, without instructions as to its use, 
recognized the interdependence of the two, 
and set the bowl into the cover—one more 
instance of our contrary ways of using and 
doing things—and so the saucer came into 
existence. 

In Chinese water is kept 
always ‘‘on the boil,’’ and for one or two 
cash is sold to the customer who furnishes 
his own tea. The best quality of Chinese 
tea is very expensive, and so little of it is 
grown that there is never any to import. 
The Chinaman knows good tea and keeps 
it all for his own consumption. 

There is a ceremony among the Japanese 
and Chinese called worshiping the statue 
of Buddha, in which the powdered tea 
plays a curious part. A statue of the calm 
god is set into a great bowl of the sweet 
tea; women come with their votive offer- 
ings and take up some of the tea with an 
archaic ladle and pour it over the defense- 
from the second 


tea-houses 


less head of the statue; 
ladleful they help themselves, and give a 
soupcon to their little ones. 

Meing is a dry tea, which is much used 
for chewing by the Laos, a people inhabit- 
ing a district of Siam. The plant used in 
the preparation of this delicacy is the 
Assam tea-plant of commerce, which is not 
employed for making an infused beverage 
as in other countries, but is made up into 
meing. It is prepared by steaming the 
leaves, tying them up in bundles and bury- 
ing them in the ground for fifteen days. 
This preserves them so they will keep two 
years or more. The chewing of meing 
is almost universal among the Laos, and is 
especially esteemed by those engaged in 
bodily labor. 

It is reported that a small amount of tea 
eaten dry is good for the complexion, and 
that when the taste is acquired, it becomes 
a craze like opium-smoking or dram-drink 
ing, and as pernicious as either one. This 
notion probably arose from the circumstance 
that the Chinese treat the tea 
leaves with arsenic, which is strongly tonic 
and clearing to the skin. 

In northern China there 
hot-water pedlers who go about 
whistling kettle—the whistle announcing 
that the water is at boiling-point. ~People 


used to 


are peripatetic 
with a 
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run with their and baskets 
when they hear the whistle and for a 
tenth of a ha’penny — buy 
hot water enough for their day’s tea. 
Brick tea, which is sometimes used 
as a medium of exchange in place of 
money, is made of the spoiled leaves 
and stalks of the tea-plant, with those of 
some other wild herbs, mixed with bull- 
blood, dried in the The 
manufactory for brick tea is 


tea-pots 


cash—a 


ock’s oven. 
principal 
in Hankow, although large quantities 
made at Tien Sien. The Manchus 
never use it, but the Mon- 
and Russian peasants 
and Tibetans have no other. 

Rockhill, in his book on Tibet, tells 


us that 


are 
themselves 


golian nomads 


tea is not simply a beverage 
with Tibetans, but the principal article 
of food. It is invariably mixed_ with 
butter and the 
leaves are not infrequently eaten. The 
is reduced to powder and 
put into the kettle just before the water 
boils, and after cooking five minutes, salt 


and parched barley, 


brick tea 


and soda are added. 

Sometimes it is partaken of in this stage 
of the preparation, but usually it is put, 
through a strainer, into a_ tea- 
churn, with a little barley meal, and churned 
vigorously for two or three minutes; then 


bamboo 


it is poured into earthen or metal tea-pots 
and is ready to be drunk. 

Each person draws from the bosom of his 
gown a little wooden bowl, which he fills, 
after having sprinkled a little tea toward 
the four cardinal points as an offering to 
the gods. Taking with his fingers a chunk 
of butter from the sheep’s pouch or wooden 
butter-box, the drinker lets it melt in his 
bowl, drinking the while some of the tea, 
and blowing the melted butter to one side. 
When he has nearly finished it, a handful 
of barley meal is stirred into it, and the 
lump washed down with the last gulp of 
tea. 

No Chinaman sips his tea, no Turk his 
coffee, with more enjoyment than the South 
takes his maté. 

It replaces tea, coffee and 
alcoholic drinks, 
sustain life many 


(merican 


various 


and will 


days without the pangs of 


hunger. Unlike coffee, yer- 


ba maté gives up its con- 
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stituent parts slowly. Good maté may 
be boiled for one or two minutes at a 
time, in eight successive waters, before 
it is drained of its substance. 

The fourth or fifth infusion is thought 
the, best, but care is taken never to 
allow it to betweentimes. Even 
exaggerated doses of yerba maté, it is 
said, will not produce insomnia, and 
moderate quantities are thought to facil- 
itate digestion. 

Maté is made in silver cups or gourd 
vessels, the cups of the better class 
being very beautiful specimens of the 
silversmith’s art. The gourds are found 
in a variety of shapes, as they grow. 
Some of the dry leaf is put in, and boil- 
ing water poured over it. 

It is drunk at once by means of a 
long hollow tube with a spoon-shaped 
perforated bowl at the end. The liquid 
is drawn up through the tube, as lem- 
onade is taken through a straw. The 
spoon is called bambilla, and looks not 
unlike an ice-cream-soda spoon. The 
bambillas of the common people are bam- 
boo stems with the pith punched out, 
which do not conduct the heat or scald 
the lips as the metal ones do. 

In Martinique the tea-cups are narrow 
and deep, like some of the old-fashioned Jily 
cups. An aromatic tea is used, to which 
is added a cordial known as créme de thé. 

Although a great quantity of Turkish 
coffee is drunk in Persia, still tea is the 
usual drink. Lady Burton writes of a 
tea that Abd-el-Kadir used to give her 
when she visited him, which was called 
shaki; it had a peculiar flavor and always 
gave her a headache; could never 
learn the name of the herb from which it 
was made. Tea-houses are as numeroys 
in Teheran as the tea-rooms are in London. 
They are of every grade, and tea is drunk 
without any milk, but the 
consistency of syrup, and flavored with 
tourchee, which prepared juice of 
the lime. A tiny glass cup and saucer are 

used for serving; the for- 
no handle and the 
sides are slightly concave. 

La-pet, or pickled tea, 
is the favorite beverage of 
the Burmese. It is im- 
ported chiefly from the 


cool 


she 


sweetened to 


is the 


mer has 
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border states of China and is used upon 
all festive occasions. It is made up into 
balls of different sizes by means of a 
glutinous substance which the 
leaves without injuring their qualities. 
It is also imported in small cakes; 
again it packed in hollow tubes of 
bamboo, three feet long, the ends stopped 
with clay. The Burmese make a curious 


unites 


is 


dish of tea, serving up the leaves dressed 


with sesamum oil, garlic and asafetida. 
Thus prepared, it is looked upon as a 
great delicacy and a good promoter of 
digestion. 

The discovery and growth of tea in 
India and Ceylon within the past few 
decades have brought about a great change 
in the kind of tea drunk, particularly in 
England, where China and Japan teas are 
almost unknown. 

The Dutch drink tea in the evening two 
hours after dinner. The brazier with the 
boiling kettle is brought into the drawing- 
room and placed beside the mistress of the 
house, and the tea-tray with every appli- 
ance on it is set before her. It is served 
with small cakes, like our afternoon tea. 

The Russians and Germans sometimes use 
claret in their tea. The Nicaraguan ladies 
call their high teas tertulias. There has 
lately been a fad in New York for adding a 
spoonful of arack to each cup. Another 
fashionable fad has been that of giving na- 
tional teas—i. e., serving the afternoon bev- 


TEA-DRINKING IN MANY LANDS. 


erage in the fashion of different countries; 
these are rather novel entertainments when 
the idea is thoroughly carried out. 

And who shall tell us of tea-pots in 
which the divine fluid is served! From the 
tiny, right-angle-handled, blue and white 
Japanese tea-pot to the beautifully deco- 
rated porcelain pot of the Chinese, resting 
in its soft-wadded basket—the mother of 
the cozy—there an infinite 
variety. 

And how shall we brew the tea? Buckle, 
the historian, who was a most fastidious 
tea-drinker, declared no woman could 
make tea until he had taught her. His 
specialty was to have the cup and even the 
spoon warmed, 

Emperor Kien Lung, who died about 
two hundred years ago, left the following 
recipe, which even at this date cannot be 
improved upon: ‘‘Set an old three-legged 
tea-pot over a slow fire; fill it with water 
of melted snow. Boil it just as long as it 
is necessary to turn fish white or lobsters 
red; pour it on the leaves of choice tea in 
a cup of youe. Let it remain until the 
vapor subsides into a thin mist floating on 
the surface. Drink the precious liquid at 
your leisure, and thus drive away the five 


modern is 


causes of sorrow.’ 

Less poetical and more practical direc- 
Use soft boiling water, a clean 
and infuse more 
nor less than five. 


tions are: 
kettle and tea-pot, 
than seven minutes 


not 


en TT TR ATR 
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THE IDEAL AND 


PRACTICAL 


ORGANIZATION OF A HOME. 


By CHARLOTTE WHITNEY EASTMAN, 


EpiTror1AL Notr.—TuHeE CosMopo.itan asked the submission of papers under three 


classes on ‘‘The Ideal and Practical Organization of a Home.’’ 


The first class em- 


braced those homes conducted upon incomes varying from one thousand six hundred 


dollars to two thousand five hundred dollars per annum. 
this class was, in the estimation of the editors, that of Edith Elmer Wood. 


The best paper submitted in 
Two other 


papers in this class—that of Van Buren Denslow and one compiled from the suggestions 
of fifty young women—were of such excellence that they were printed as supplementary 


to that of Mrs. Wood. 


The paper in the second class, taking the home from the 


standpoint of an income of two dollars and fifty cents per day, which the editors of 


THe CosMOPOLITAN deem of greatest value is that which follows. 


|* is doubtful whether every one has his 

mission to-day more definitely than 
he did a hundred years ago, but certain it 
is that one understand his 
mission Every one, at least, who 


every must 
better. 
respects his mission, wants it well defined. 

Our girls can scarcely go through our 
public schools without acquiring ideals of 
kind. In nature differ from 
the ideals of their brothers, for they are 
more by principles than by 
It is well they are, for the first 
touch of into a state of 
confusion, and then from the ruins arises, 
phenixlike, a and a definite ideal. 
The heroics of the nursery and the kitchen 
have never been recorded in history, and it is 
not until the girl comes into this new realm 
that she learns of their existence. Forth- 
with finds her and having 
been impressed that a mission is a holy 
thing, she proceeds to divide and _ sub- 
according to her latest scientific 
teaching. She has before her certain well- 
defined objects for which she is working. 
When the mission first came to her hand, 
the motive of every effort make 
. place of rest for her husband. This was 
comparatively an easy task; but very soon 
‘ther elements came in. With the advent 
if the first baby the home partly changes 
is character. It now becomes a place for 
levelopment and growth, as well as a place 
The mother attempts a 
idjustment of affairs, so that neither of 
elements may interfere with the 
ther. To do this successfully she must 
ave the sympathetic coéperation of her 
amount of 


some these 


suggested 


persons. 


love sends them 


new 


she mission, 


divide it 


was to 


for rest. nice 


hese 


isband, and a_ reasonable 


means at her disposal. What a reasonable 
amount of means may be, is a matter of 
opinion. 

To many it seems incredible that 
sum of two dollars and fifty cents 
day may successfully make a 
three children; but are thousands 
of women throughout this country who 
are each making on this amount a home 
where there are a wholesome physical and 
mental development of three children 
and a pleasant, restful home for the hus- 
band. Not the ignorant alone, where the 
physical only is concerned, but 
lawyers, doctors and teachers, are making 
homes for their families on that amount. 

It is possible for a woman with good 
health to perform all the work of a house- 
hold, and be and 
as well, and still have 
cook for church or 
attend church or social 
be sure, there 
for personal 
somehow, has the idea that she belongs 
to her family for about sixteen hours in 
the day, and with 
markable cheerfulness. It should 
observed however, that American 
mothers who have good health are few, 
and that often some of the home burdens 
must taken the father’s shoulders. 
Yet, with her best efforts, she must have 
the gifts for the work to accomplish good 
results. Not every woman can entirely 
succeed in this, any more than every man 
can fill a given place with credit. Neither 
can she be instructed in the mysteries of 
any for 


the 
per 
home for 


there 


ministers, 


dressmaker 
time left to 
suppers and 
To 
left 


woman, 


seamstress 
some 
social 
meetings. 
little 
but a 


will be leisure 


culture, 


she gives these re- 


be 


here, 


be on 


home-making to great extent, 
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intuition and experience are the teachers. 
Most women to-day get their power from 
these very sources. Our educational ‘sys- 
tem seems to absorb so much of our girls’ 
time that mothers give them but little 
working knowledge home-making. 
Mothers defend themselves in this practice 
with the plea that the girls have no time 
for house-work, and this is no doubt true 
to some extent. But there another 
reason quite as potent, if not so readily 
The working mother reasons to 
herself: ‘‘This girl may not be married. 
If not, she must be self-supporting. In 
order to be self-supporting, she must be 
educated. If she should marry, she could 
learn the art of home-making by herself. 
But if not. married, she could not educate 
herself to do other things. I will bend 
everything to her education, and let the 
home-making take care of itself.’ Toa 
certain extent she is right, for it takes 
much less knowledge to keep house now 
than it did fifty years ago—although more, 
perhaps, to make a home, as the outside 
influences are more pronounced. The two 
are by no means analogous, as the one is 
a department of the other, and the educa- 
tion is neglected only in the housekeeping. 
The more general education a girl 
the more competent she will be in the ad- 
ministration of conflicting interests. 

It is also an impressive fact that the less 
the income the greater the need for these 
abilities. It in a house of 
twelve rooms, with a girl aiding in the 
housework and a seamstress taking the 
burden of the family sewing, to have every- 
thing restful and pleasant, and all the 
influences from the mother’s temper to the 
good in music and art in their proper con- 
dition, than it is to do it in a house of six 
rooms with one pair of hands. It may 
this ability to manage, 
which education has given to women, that 
leads the modern husband and father 
transfer much of home authority and 
responsibility to her. Or it may be the 
sharp lines that are being drawn in the 
division of labor that make all the depart- 
ments of the home devolve more particu- 
larly upon her. 

The same condition exists in the house- 
hold arrangements. The father no longer 
goes with market-basket on his arm to 


of 


is 


confessed. 


has, 


very is easier 


be increasing 


to 


so 
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select the family supplies. It is the 
mother who decides and orders from her 
back door. It is true that now the market 
supplies so much which formerly a woman 
had to know how to make, that she may 
learn the art of housekeeping much more 
easily by herself. There is another factor 
also that is modern. The knowledge and 
experience of housekeepers was formerly 
transmitted by word of mouth. Now, like 
every other trade or profession, it is put in 
print. The best in theoretical cooking and 
sewing may be found in books, so that it 
is possible for an intelligent young woman 
to start housekeeping with a cook-book 
and an indulgent husband, and work out 
her own salvation. The general household 
magazine is also another means of assisting 
housekeepers, for it brings to them the 
results of the experience of others in all 
lines of housekeeping. Even the two 
dollars - and - fifty - cents-a-day housekeeper 
should have access to one good magazine 
She will find more than 
enough in its suggestions of economy to 
pay the price. It deals with the minutie 
in housekeeping, and appeals usually to a 
distinct class of housekeepers. When the 
right magazine is found, it is just as help 
ful to the housekeeper as any trade journal 
to the craftsman. 

The sort of economy that our grand 
fathers practised is an unknown thing in 
the households of to-day. The man who 
receives two dollars and fifty cents per 
day, and rears a family of eight children 
useful manhood and womanhood, 
still procures a snug home for his wife 
himself in their old age, is an unknown 
thing in our modern American life. We 


of her own class. 


and 
and 


to 


see him occasionally, but he is old, or he 


is foreign-born. Our ideals have changed, 
to be sure, but there is an economic factor 
in modern life that has made possible this 
Our grandmother had 
constantly before her the possibility of a 
helpless widowhood, and every penny was 
saved for the home and the rainy day; but 
income covers first the insurance 
and the family 
Practically every man of family who re 
ceives two dollars and fifty cents per day 
carries an insurance, and lives up to his 
income. He generally thinks that enjoy- 
ing a few comforts each day more than 


change of ideals. 


now the 


policy, then expenses. 
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compensates for the pleasure of owning 
after years of bitter 
the little disagreeable econo- 
mies are neglected. The people are few 
sift their paper-rags or 
sew carpet-rags to-day. The scheme of the 


his home strug- 


and 


gle, 


who ashes, save 
return insurance has removed the last ob- 
jection with even the most selfish man, and 
the hope that if he lives to old age he may 
have something to depend upon, is an 
added stimulus toward keeping the policy 
The amount of money that is ap- 

yearly income for 
somewhat the 
temperament of the man. Some men will 
carry five thousand dollars, but most are 
contented with one or two thousand dollars. 


paid. 
propriated from the 


insurance depends upon 


Some families who are eager to secure an 
education for their children will take out a 
policy of one thousand dollars for each 
new baby. Secured against possible future 
calamity, they use what remains with entire 
ease of mind. 

After the insurance question is settled, 
comes the problem of what kind of home 
can be made for and their 
children what For the best 
results in home-making, business methods 
are quite as valuable as in any other con- 
cern. A woman who does not know just 
what amount she may have to expend on 
a given department, is handicapped. The 
relation of one department to another is 
a matter of taste in individual families, and 


themselves 


on remains. 


the home as a whole is not the success that 
it might be if a division of expenditures 
is not definitely made in the beginning. 
table an 
amount far beyond the proper percentage. 
Other families deny themselves all indul- 
gence of the appetite, and use every extra 
Still others economize 


Some families expend on the 


dollar for clothing. 
n every account, and save enough to send 
the children for a year or two to college. 


It is a question whether the money saved 


by years of sacrifice of every home comfort 
s ever compensated to the children by a 
Probably the family 
division of their 
ncome, and provide a home of comfort 
nd all possible refinement for themselves 


few years at college. 


vho make a reasonable 


nd their growing children, get the most 
ut of life. 

It is impossible to make any 
livision of the income, for the reason that 


exact 
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prices vary so much in different locali- 
ties. A town or village offers a medium 
location. Here a woman should have to 
supply her table about two hundred dollars. 
This will procure a wholesome amount of 
milk, meat and groceries. The rent fora 
comfortable home will be about one hun- 
dred dollars. Fuel and light will require 
fifty dollars, and clothing one hundred and 
fifty dollars or less while the children are 
young. When fifty dollars has been 
deducted for insurance, there will remain 
something over two hundred dollars for 
etceteras. This is the most disappointing 
and part of the household 
economy, for it is the most elusive. Out 
of this must come the dentist’s and doc- 
and the 


troublesome 


tor’s bills, the church subscription 
school-books, the house-furnishing and the 
Christmas presents, and numberless other 
little things that being constantly 
demanded by the family. It is the de- 
partment that will be continually encroach- 
ing on the allowance for other things, and 
it is where the family will most keenly feel 
the inconvenience of a small income. The 
ingenious mother will cut fifty dollars off 
her clothing bill to replenish it. 

The house should be comfortably fur- 
nished in the first years of married life, 
while the expenses are light, for the 
demands of children will increase at a 
startling rate. If some division of money 
is made and strictly adhered to, it can be 
sasily detected, when a shortage occurs, in 
which department the clipping must be 
done. Otherwise the parents groan under 
a constant strain, and the mother piles 
more work upon her already overburdened 


are 


shoulders, when quite possibly the leak 
comes in the beer bill in the 
general expense fund, or the father begins 
to look for a cheaper house to rent, while 
the extra is being thrown in the 
garbage-box or the  milliner. 
Neither one alone can adjust these matters. 
It must be a partnership business. And 
yet for its real success, if the husband is 


tobacco and 


money 


paid to 


reasonable, the wife is responsible. 

The question of the food supply for the 
family is the most constant problem of the 
home-maker. If the object were merely 
the proper nourishment of the body, it 
would be much easier of solution; but the 
pleasures of the appetite command the most 
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marked respect, and must be considered. 
The cook must make her table appetizing. 
She has in her hands between four and five 
dollars every week, and the price of butter, 
that bugaboo of the economizing house- 
keeper, must be constantly considered. 
The work in the kitchen must be done very 
largely by her own hands. As yet the 
market cannot compete in many things 
with the housekeeper who considers her 
work worth nothing. There are a few 
things, to be sure, that she has resigned, 
such as soda, vinegar, crackers and dried 
fruit, for they are produced cheaper than 
she can procure the material. As yet the 
canned goods have not entered the kitchen 
of the thrifty two-dollars-and-fifty-cents-a- 
day housekeeper. In the fruit districts 
a woman may, of course, can her 
fruit much more cheaply than buy it from 
the factory. Even in the countries where 
the fruit is shipped hundreds of miles to 
the market, may buy it in tiny 
baskets and can it in a syrup made with 
sugar instead of glucose, for less money 
than it is offered at in the market. 

It must be an eternal contest with small 
things, infinitely small things, to make this 
battle in the kitchen a victory. Many a 
woman who has a grasp of affairs equal to 
a political boss, is vanquished by a multi- 
tude of pygmies in her kitchen. Here, as 
everywhere, the guiding star must be the 
weekly allowance. It has also a fine dis- 
ciplinary power, for if the family table is 
scant for the last two days of the week, 
the next week witnesses a new apportion- 
ment. It takes ability in an inverse ratio 
to the amount of money, and no one who 
has attempted the task and conquered, will 
ever despise the ability which it requires. 

The burden of all this management falls 
most heavily upon the woman. The man 
who receives two dollars and fifty cents 
life 


who 


own 


she 


lead a 
man 
His clothes 

and his tobacco is cheaper, to be sure, 
he to his work in the 

and returns at night in very much the 
way. It is the wife life is 
bent in the effort to make the scant supply 
meet all the demands. 


per day does not so 
different from the 


twice that amount. 


very 
receives 
are less 
tine 
but 


ing 


goes morn- 


same whose 
She must give her 
attention first to wholesome physical con- 
ditions, for the physical can never be safely 
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neglected for the intellectual. It is folly 
to try to bring into molding contact with 
beauty or any refining influence the child 
who is not properly nourished. 

There is no department of home-making 
in which the American mother, regardless 
of income, makes so many failures as in the 
physical care of her children. 
not to have learned the value of fresh air, 
exercise and plain food. It certainly 
could not call for objection from the most 
enthusiastic coeducationist if the pages 
the school physiologies which are 
devoted to the evil effects of alcohol and 
tobacco should be provided for the boys 
only, and in their place the girls be taught 
some things about the proper care of a 
baby. If the girls could be impressed 
with the importance of some fresh air every 
day and night, and all fresh air many days, 
they would avoid useless doctors’ bills, 
and insure the enjoyment of health to their 
children when they in turn became home 
makers. If mothers would furnish plain, 
nourishing food, and insist on more out 
door life, the children might possess the 
freshness of their English 
instead of the chalky, delicate complexions 
that we may see predominate in any school- 
room of American children. The condi- 
tions for physical development are not very 
different in these respects in homes where 
the incomes vary. If the future mothers 
could be taught something about the treat- 
ment of simple childish diseases, so that 
they might feel a little confidence in their 
own judgment, they would be able to save 
many dollars to the family treasury. This 
knowledge might also insure to our future 
home-makers a more definite understanding 
of the general physical care of their chil- 
dren. 


She seems 


rosy cousins 


The schools owe this to the home, 
for they make a constantly increasing tax 
on the nerve-force of their pupils, and they 
should instruct in the 


home-makers best 


method of developing a resisting power in 
the children. 
But the physical is not the only develop 


The cultivation 
of the esthetical sense means so much in 
that it 


ment that needs attention. 


the possible enjoyment of life, 
needs more attention than it receives 
even in the homes of the wealthy 
There are some forms in which brauty 
comes that are quite beyond the pussi- 
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bility of two-dollars-and-fifty-cents-a-day 
It is to be deplored that the 
influence of good music is so difficult to 
There is very little in that line 
that can be brought into the homes, unless 
the parents or children have God-given 
Instruments and instruction are 
both too expensive to come within their 
An occasional concert ticket may 
possibly be afforded, but beyond that not 
much can be obtained. Perhaps the public 
may some day wake to the importance of 
good music, and furnish it hand in hand 
with good literature. 

The library that is provided now at 
public expense, even in the smaller towns, 
is a great benefaction to the families who 
small income. From 
may always be brought 

But where the library 
the reading to the exclusion of all home 
books, it is a doubtful good. The child in 
the adolescent period will select books that 
belong to a maturer age, and they will be 
quite likely to be books that appeal strongly 
to the feelings and not to the artistic or util- 
Children need the guiding 


homes. 


secure. 


voices. 


means. 


live 
book 
home. 


on a it a good 
into the 


furnishes 


itarian sense. 


hand to steer them away from improper liter- 


ature just as they need it to prevent an unrea- 
sonable use of candy and tobacco, and this 
guidance should come from the home. _ If 
the mother or the father has not the proper 
knowledge to do this, it will be quite as 
safe to keep the child away from the public 
library. 

Even when the books are selected with 
care, they do not take the place of the 
hooks that should be in the home. There 
is a beautiful little theory about the white 
page of a child’s mind, but civilization 
brings us in touch with humanity at so 
many points that the impressions which are 
iade by any one influence soon grow dim 
and again. 
influence of the books brought from 
the Sunday-school and the 
iblic library will be transient compared 
vith that of the few books which are seen 
through all the years of childhood in the 
table. 
\ taste for history or science can be incul- 
ited in this way. An attractive volume 
n ornithology will open a wonderful field 


inless they are 
The 


made again 


1e school, 


ookease, or on the sitting-room 


tO young eyes. 


But besides the selection of effective 
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home books, parents have at their com- 
mand magazines, which cover the field of 
the best in literature, history, art, economics 
and instruction in the art of living. We 
have magazines that can be relied upon by 
the most fastidious mother to supply a 
variety of good reading. There is no need 
for anxiety as to whether the children’s 
literary taste is being properly formed or 
whether there may be any improper moral 
influence. It is rare indeed that anything 
appears that the mother would not wish to 
there. But magazines are expensive 
when many are taken. This may be ob- 
viated by finding a number of friends who 
appreciate the value of magazines in the 
home. If eight families will each provide 
one magazine, these may be combined in 
sets of two for two months, and circulated 
among the families. 

It is here also that to a large extent the 
children must their art 
Pictures of really artistic merit cannot 
adorn the walls at two dollars and fifty 
cents per day, but in the illustrations of 
the magazines they can see, and in time 
will feel, the work of our very best art- 
The mother must not think because 
the child shows no appreciation, that the 
picture makes no impression. Too often 
it is thought that any surroundings will do 
for children. Boys, 
sidered unimpressible 
and the most unpleasant elements of their 
natures are allowed to develop rankly. It 
is the forces of which the child 
scious that make the greatest impression 
upon him. Constant 
art will surely tell, and magazines are the 
only avenue through which limited means 
may reach art. 

These surroundings all go to make up 
that indefinite thing called atmosphere, and 
though a difficult thing to grasp, it is the 
factor in the home. The 
mother, to a extent, creates the 
atmosphere. may able to 
produce that air of comfort and refinement 
in her home that ts her heart’s desire, and 
yet the meager two 
dollars and fifty cents per day she may 
bring into the home a great deal of the 
beautiful and the good and the true. This, 
of course, refers to the esthetical and the 
artistic. As much of the good and the 


be 


get education. 


ists. 


especially, are con- 
as to these things, 


is uncon- 


contact with good 


most potent 


great 


She not be 


with even sum of 
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true and the beautiful as a woman contains 
in a spiritual and moral sense, will reach 
out and envelop the whole home; but it 
comes without money and without price. 
Nowhere is the atmosphere a more tangible 
thing than around the Christian character 
of the mother. The children know this by 
absorption, and they get it truly. They 
develop in the knowledge of the mother’s 
moral sense. But this is not the case with 
the esthetic conditions. A woman muy 
bring into her home much that is good in 
art and literature and music, and by con- 
stant contact with it the children may 
develop a sense of their that is 
separate and distinct from hers. She may 
learn what is good from those who know, 
but if separated from it through all her own 
childhood, even when she possesses a fine 
sensibility, she will rarely feel 


own 


what is 
good. 

The ambitious woman with a natural but 
uncultured sense of the beautiful easily 
becomes a prey of the bargain-counter and 
the sale of cheap art imitations. She drapes 
her walls with festoons of silk; she heaps 
unusable pillows on an unusable couch; 
she sets impossible tiny tea-tables sur- 
rounded with spider-legged screens; 
makes ‘‘cosy corners’* that no person would 
ever find cosy; 
and fantastic bits of furniture; she crowds 
every space until the idea of restfulness is 
the last that ever comes to her weary hus- 
band. To her 
instead of artistic. She sins against both 
husband and children. The husband has 
a right to comfort and rest when he comes 
home, and all this 
possible. The children have a right toa 
certain freedom of and the 
constraint of a room full of useless furnish- 
ings is necessarily felt. No piece of fur- 
niture has any right to exist unless it is 
first of all useful. Then it 
artistic as the skill of the maker 
Artistic furnishings are usually 
expensive, and a woman little 
money to expend should aim at simplicity. 


she 


she manufactures stools, 


others home is tawdry 


fussiness makes it im- 


movement, 


may be as 
can 
devise. 
who has 
Her home need not be ugly, and it may be 
quite as delightful as a home where much 
more money is expended, 

The same principle applies to clothing. 
The children have a right to be dressed in 


THE IDEAL AND PRACTICAL 


ORGANIZATION OF A HOME. 


such a manner when they go to school as 
shall not provoke remarks from othe 
children. This right they have just as 
much when their parents are burdened 
with money, and, in fact, the final result 
to the overdressed children is more disas 
trous than to the poorly clothed child. 
Here again the results are dependent upon 
the mother’s ability and taste. It must 
be her fingers that fashion the little gar 
ments. She must be able to be dressmaker 
and often tailor and milliner. The shop 
made clothing has not yet reached this 
Women’s and chil 
dren’s garments can be made by the mother 
for half what it costs to buy ready-made. 
Underclothing for the family can now be 
bought cheaper than it can be made. At 
the rate that the shops are encroaching 
the labor, the time will soon 
come when they will supply this grade of 


class of consumers. 


upon home 
consumers, but as yet they do not except 
in tailor-made clothing. 

The good taste of the mother is quite as 
essential as ber ability to sew. The temp- 
tation her little ones 
with cheap imitations of rich goods; to 
trig them out in ribbons and laces and 
flowers and feathers because these may be 
bought To do this at the 
sacrifice of proper clothing for herself, gives 
the children the wrong development mor 
ally as well as esthetically. 

The amount of money that is furnished 
for the making of the home is a very im 
portant factor; but quite as important is 
the personality of the woman who disposes 
of it. If a woman attempts to make a 
home with a very limited supply of money, 
there is a demand made upon her for all 
her If the power to 
accomplish in the field of the hand laborer, 
she will be a success in the material house 
keeping. If she has power in the transmit 
ting of ideas, she will impress herself upon 
her children. If she has the ability to 
mold conditions, she will administer affairs 
in her home so that all will be harmony. 
If the home-maker combines all these gifts 
with good health, she may on two dollars 


is constant to adorn 


so cheap. 


energy. she has 


and fifty cents per day produce a delightful 


home. Less women must be content with 
less things, and the Creator has not seen fit 
to make most women all-powerful. 





SNOWFLAKE 


AND ISHAHARI. 


By JoHN LUTHER LONG. 


the night of the last day of the 
Feast of Lanterns, Snowflake 
to It was six miles. 


ta 


dow n 


went 
the sea. She 


wished to get there about an hour before 


the tide should go out: It was a quiet bay 
much larger than 
the pond in Fuda’s garden—a little to the 
of Mogi, toward which she 
going. And she chose to walk rather than 
take a kuruma 


between boulders, not 


north was 


It 
was woven of barley straw, and was more 
perfect and beautiful than words of mine 
can tell. The of that 
gossamer silk of her yumoji, and had on 
them a splendid death-name in scarlet. Its 
cargo was of fruits, flowers, food, saké, a 


On her right arm she carried a ship. 


sails were same 


samisen—everything in miniature which a 


soul coming back to earth might wish. 


And tucked 





because it was 


more joyous, 


and she more 
alone, that way. 
She was dressed 
in her most 
splendid appar- 
el. Her 


intimate 


most 
gar- 
ment-—yumoji 
called — 


was of the soft- 


it is 
silk ever 
Her 


jiban was a lit- 


est 


woven. 


tle more splen- 
did. It 


plum -blossoms 


had 


embroidered 
Fi- 


nally, her furi- 


upon ot. 


sode was splen- 
did enough for 
aprincess. And 
all white 
ind new. For 
wed- 


were 


all were 
ding garments. 
Also, 
was exquisitely 


her face 


enameled with 


Drawn by 
Theodore Wores. 


oshiroi, and her 


lips were very 
; ’ “SHE WAS DRESSED IN HER 
red 


And 


with beni. 
her hair had been newly dressed, 
so that it looked like one of those ivory 
have in the fashion 
the hana-yome—‘‘flower-wife.’’ In it 
kushi, nemaki, kanzashi— 
te as if she were rich. In her left hand 
carried a costly branch of shikimi— 
of purity—tree of the Blessed Dead. 


carvings you seen, 


re superb 


away in the 
ship, where he 
for whom they 
were meant 
might 
find them, were 
glowing love- 


alone 


messages—that 
the 
journey 
to the 
might 
altogether sad. 


voyager’s 
back 
Meido 
not be 
The way was 
long and dark, 
for the 
just 


moon 
showed 
herself, as_ if 
afraid, above 
the hills. But 
Snowflake knew 
it well. Had 
she not traveled 
times 
So 


it seven 
thus laden? 
she went 
with 
ever in one di- 
Very 
she 
hold- 
ing gar- 
ments well out 
of the dust that 


on, 
her face 
rection. 
joyously 
walked, 
her 


MOST SPLENDID APPAREL. 


they might be pure when she arrived. 
First were the streets of the labyrinthine 


City of Hills. Here and there was a dim 
andon—just a glow in an upper chamber. 
Once a strain of music with some laughter. 
The whine of a dog—a solitary guardian 
—was all she remembered until the city 
She did not like the city. 


was past. 
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That was better. 
It was uphill 


Then the Mogi road. 
There was more solitude. 
—past the bamboo grove, the shrine to 
Binzuon, the little temple of Hoto-Gisu— 
to the yadoya of the Celestial. Summit. 
There revelry at the 
Shadows of dancing women and applauding 
men were moving on the screens. At her 
approach the tea-girls came hurrying forth 
with shrill calls of invitation. Snowflake’s 
face did not change, except to smile a little 
They knew her, and her 
So they 
their 
and 


was tea-house. 


more ecstatically. 
errand. And each understood. 
put their hands reverently before 
faces and retreated to the wistarias, 
were very silent until she was long past. 
Thence the road was downhill to the 
sea. And the moon might have shown 
Snowflake, even with her grudging light, 
had she cared to see, things very beautiful. 
Below, at her back, was the sleeping, 
glimmering city. Up on the clouds was the 
pink light of it. Sloping upward, to the 
right and left, were terraced mountains. 
Ilere and there was a shrine which the 


moon picked out, or a temple gleaming red, 
or an uplifted tori or a pagoda—man’s 


punctuation of God's page. And all the 
vast darkness was lit with the lanterns to 
the Blessed Dead. Like myriads of glow- 
worms they were, transforming the mo unt- 
ain into something inconceivably beautiful. 
She could have seen where the poor lived 
—even such as she—for there would be 
but one lantern, or two, no more. And 
where the rich lived, for there were 
glowing bunches and festoons of them, 
and here and there those of carven stone 
which lined the entrances to 
These made splendid vistas in the black- 
ness, and the whole of it glowed tenderly 
to the skies. But her face was turned 
toward the sea. She saw vaguely only 
what was before her—a canal-like road, 
hugely walled and patched in the greens of 
rice and bamboo and barley. Beyond, 
dimly, were seen the lights of Mogi. She 
shivered a little as she thought of Mogi. 
For there once a sei-yo jin—a west ocean 
man—had tempted her, and Ishahari, with 
a whispered word, had saved her. It was 
then and there that she had loved him. 
And when the place of her tryst with him 
had to be selected, she chose Mogi, that she 
might pass through it to him in death as 


estates. 
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she had done in life. This was her 
penance. And beyond that, a ghostly 
glimmer, was the beloved sea. Presently 
she came to Mogi. For the first time sli 
paused a little as her penance approached. 
Music and laughter were everywhere— 
laughter that jarred. The amado were not 
up, and lights flashed and gleamed, and 
would until morning put them out. But 
there were no lanterns to the Blessed Dead. 
She remembered that Ishahari had called 
it, on the day he had saved her, a place of 
harlots. To-night penance was not joyous. 
To-night she could not pass through Mogi 
to Ishahari 
tion. She flitted as a shadow around the 
village to the north, and thus came to the 
houses of the fishermen she knew. These 
—all of them—slept after their fishing. 
But there were lanterns to the dead here. 
Their little hamlet always slept when she 
But always the dead were remem 


without a sense of contamina 


saw it. 
bered. 

And so she came, at last, quite without 
weariness, to her little bay among the 
boulders, and, sinking softly to the earth, 
looked out at the mist upon the sea. 

For this was her trysting-place with the 
soul of her dead lover. Together they had 
chosen it while yet he lived. 

Wistfully she looked, but not doubtfully. 
It was out there, toward Takaboka, in the 
green mist, that he was wont to come. 
The moon was on the top of the emerald 
rock pushing up from the sea, where the 
Christians were killed so many long years 
ago—Takaboka. But on the one side, and 
all about where the sea touched, it 
dark with only the ghostly glimmer of a 
wave now and then. It was there, on the 
side away from the moon, that the mist 
always rose. 

Every year she came here at the Feast of 
the Blessed Dead, on the last day. Ever) 
year there was a new and more splendid 
soul-ship to bear his soul home. Every year 
her furisode and all her wedding garments, 
from the nemaki in her hair to the gacta 
on her feet, were new and pure. Every 
year she came there immaculate asice. Yet 
every year she was a little more poor, a 
little less in love with life. What did she 
do from year to year with her wedding 
She burnt them—burnt up all 
The ashes of each of the 


was 


garments‘ 
their splendor. 
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seven years which had passed since he died 
were ranged in a little row in the pretty 
garden of her house-——buried in bronze 
caskets, the most beautiful she could buy. 
But they were aso in her Beautiful Grave- 
yard, and that wasin her heart. If you had 


asked her neighbors about Snowflake, they 
would have pointed to their heads to tell 


you that she 
was gently 
and honeor- 
ably insane. 
But 


quite sane. 


she was 

Presently 
she rose and 
felt her gar- 
ments. They 
were not 
pure enough 
in which to 
receive her 
ambassador 
from heaven. 
Always it 
thus at 
the last-—al- 
she 
that 
had 
them 


was 


W avs 
fancied 
the dust 
soiled 

and her a lit- 
tle. It 
the 


was 
q uiet 
Not an 
eye could 


bay. 
see, unless 
the great 
of 
the sea-light 


lantern 
iway below 
might be an 
eye. One 
she 
the 
gar- 


o ff 


ud removed the dust. 


Dy one 


Loo k 
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pretty 
24 “ALL THE 


ments 
Then she put them 
ip on a boulder, and the little ship and 
of shikimi upon the top of 
them, and, shyly as the spirit-bride she was, 


the branch 


watching the darkness lest it might spy 
pon her, slipped into the lapping water. 
Slowly she sank into it, like some fairy of 
she forth and 


aholner ave. Then came 


VAST DARKNESS WAS LIT WITH THE 
BLESSED DEAD." 


395 


poised upon the edge, listening again. And, 
in the blackness, she was like the sudden 
rebirth of the Dragon King’s daughter, 
waiting again for the vanished Urashima— 
him to whom four hundred years of joy were 
but as one day without joy. 
Then she fancied a noise and flew to the 
shadow of the _ boulder. Thence* 
emerged 
presently, 
clothed 
again. 

** Perhaps 
it was he!’’ 
she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Am 
I late? <A 
bride should 
not be late.’’ 

She bent 
and looked 
at the marks 
of the water 
on a rock. 

‘*No,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I am 
not late. 
The tide is 
still rising.”’ 

She lit a 
candle at 
the bow of 
the ship of 
straw, a tiny 
bronze censer 
at the stern, 
and gently 
pushed it in- 
to the water, 
mooring it 
to her 
hand by a 
silken cord. 
She watched 

_— it coquet- 
. LANTERNS TO THE ting with the 

small waves 
a moment, then set her face to the mist 
out on the sea. Presently the smoke 
of the incense formed a halo about her 
dainty head which the candle lit vividly. 
But all was darkness. Slowly, as 
she looked, a clairvoyant change came into 
her face. The eyes did not ciese, but they 
saw nothing on earth. 


she 


own 


about 


23 
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‘*Come!’’ she whispered, ‘‘come! I am 
here—I, Snowflake. Harai-tamai kyome- 
tamae. I am very clean, and to-night I 
am again your bride.’* 

Thus she looked a long while, repeating 
the invocation, whispering the invitation. 
And presently she saw something out there. 

‘*IShahari,’’ she whispered, ‘‘it is I, 
your Snowflake. I am come with my soul 
full of beautiful thoughts to speak to you. 
All the year have I thought them. And 
now—come closer! Oh, can you not come 
closer? Perhaps after a while. But that 
isstrange. See, I hold out my arms for you. 
I, Snowflake. Will you not enter? For 
to-night we are in the Beautiful Graveyard 
once more, and there-is newness there. 
That is what we used to call it, even while 
you lived—in the other life on earth. And 
do you not remember the first night you came 
into my heart and told me about yours? 
You were dead then but a little while, and 
I knew not but that you had already been 
reborn into another life, a life away from 
mine. But you came into my heart then 
and told me about your Beautiful Grave- 
yard, and that you did not wish to be re- 
born, that you might keep your tryst 
with me every year. And afterward 
you came and went in my heart at will. 
And that was sweeter than it had been 
in life. For then you did not al- 
ways come when J wished. But now you 
are there always—aiways. That, I think, 
is your home, dear one—is it not? And 
always you bring joy. Oh, they ask me 
what it is that shines in my face. And 
when I tell them it is you, they smile and 
point to the forehead as if I were mad. But 
they do not know—they do not know. 
They have no Beautiful Graveyards—they 
never heard of ours. 

‘*You have told me everything which 
is buried in your Beautiful Graveyard— 
everything. It is vastly larger than mine, 
because everything that was beautiful for 
you is dead—everything but me. But 
in my Graveyard every beautiful thing 
lives. And shall I tell you again what 
I have in my Beautiful Graveyard? 
Yes? Then, first are you—not dead, but 
with a face like a god and a voice like 
some creature that speaks sweetly in the 
night. You came there long ago—only I 
knew it not. You came first as a little boy 
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with a round head and eyes which looked 
wonderingly out into a world you were not 
meant for. No! you with your dreams 
and your sweetness were the gods’ before 
you were born. And that is why you have 
not been reborn. The gods wish you as 
you are. And there with you is your 
mother, beautiful as the goddess of the sun 
—never another was so beautiful as yours. 
She smiles from her head to her feet. 
And you are there when you got to be a 
man, as they told me. With two swords, 
two souls, and a queue. But you never 
were a man—you were always a god. 
Perhaps you were as that man they call 
Christ beyond the west ocean—on earth 
but for the sins of the world. That was 
in your eyes—that look of sadness. So, at 
least, I have seen it pictured. And I am 
there now. I have a little timorous smile 
for you. Alas, I am but a shadow; so 
little was I in your life then. But next I 
have you there with my hands in yours and 
your eyes in mine. And you are asking 
me a question I could not answer with my 
lips though my soul spoke to yours even 
then. For have I not told you, and have 
you not told me, how I went about the 
world seeking a soul to match mine, and 
how I found it not till you—you came? 
And then, for the first time in all my life, 
I understood, and likewise you—you under- 
stood. Then I knew that you were meant 
to mate with me. For thus it is in this 
strange world, that nothing lives alone. 

‘*For some there must be many souls— 
even as many as the Lord Shaka gives—even 
nine. But for me and for you there was 
but one. There never could have been, 
there never can be, another. We knew the 
moment and the place, as the two metals 
put side by side will draw together with a 
power of the gods we call magnetic. 

‘*T could not go through the city of my 
penance to-night. But that also is in the 
Beautiful Graveyard—that moment when 
your whispered word saved my soul—and 
when I gave it to you who had long 


possessed it, as your price, and you gave 
Then I am there in those gar- 
ments of white which you know—but you 


me yours. 


are not there. You are not there in your 
wedding robes. But there is the mes- 
senger of your death—and then no more. 
I wait and wait and wait. And, O 
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Ishahari, I shall always wait. For, if 
you can linger in the dark Meido, 
deny yourself heaven, Nirvana, death-in- 
life, absorption into the essence of the 
Lord of Life, just that you may on the 
last day of the Feast of the Blessed Dead 
keep your tryst with me—if you can do 
that, surely I can wait here on the earth. 
But, oh, Ishahari, sometimes it is scarce to 
be borne! 
Sometimes I 
catch myself 
with my 
finger on that 
the 
where 
die 
painlessly. 


spot in 
neck 
one can 
Sometimes 

but then, O 
Ishahari, I 
think of my 
s,eautiful 
Graveyard 
and go there. 
Then I do not 
to die. 


you 





wish 
For 
there 
all the joy 
of life in 
your face— 
And is 

any- 
thine better 
in the heaven 
you now 
know ? Is 
there any- 
thine better 
than the 
touch of your 
the 
of 
your voice, 
the look of 
your eyes? And that is the last and best, 
for I will not have you there dead. 

‘*Do you remember how, in your Beautiful 
Graveyard, you kept the most beautiful 
place for me—oh, the most beautiful of 
all? You said that because I was a snow- 
flake, fragile, because I was the most ex- 
guisite and evanescent of them all, I should 
be over and above themall. So have I kept 


are 
with 


you! 


there 


hands, 


sound 
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mine for you, because you were bravest 
—most godlike. Oh, but I am there by 
your side—a little widow unwedded, whose 
hair lies even now upon your own dead 
knees, except that which the wind blows at 
the shrine. I saw her come there into my 
Beautiful Graveyard—the little widow. Sad 
were her eyes, bowed was her head, slow 
her steps. But that is beautiful, 
too. Yes, 

widowhood 

is very beau- 

tiful—wid- 

owhood like 

mine. For 

are not you 

there?’ And 

can she not 

close her eyes 

and feel the 

grasp of your 

hands? Can 

she not open 

them and 

suddenly 

catch your 

smile? And 

even when 

she listens 

patiently for 

long, long 

whiles, may 

she not hear 

your voice? 

And that is 

most beauti- 

ful of all— 

to hear your 

voice, like 

the temple 

bells—to 

hear it speak 

my name 

again — 

‘Snowflake! 

Snowflake! 

For you would not have the 
parents gave me, but had it 
Ah, do you not remember?’ 


were 


‘““THE SOUL-SHIP MOVED OUT WITH THE TIDE.” 


Snowflake !" 

name my 

Snowflake. 
She leaned slowly out over the sea. <A 


sudden and more excessive joy possessed 


her face. The flame of the little candle 
flared up as if to light its rapture; the 
incense scented all the air anew. 

‘*T hear it now —I listen—TI hear it now! 
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Ani-San! Comeintomyarms! Come! I 
know that you are out there where the 
green mist is. But why will you not 
come? Am I—oh, all the gods!—am I no 
longer pure enough for you who come back 
from heaven—ah, perhaps from the long 
Nirvana—to keep your tryst with me on 
earth? Oh, come into my arms and tell 
me that my heart must not break—that still 
you keep your tryst, and ever will. Iam 
as worthy of you asI can be. I want to 
come. But at the last Feast of the Dead, 
again you told me no, for fear of the vast 
darkness of the Meido. So I have stayed 
on earth to keep the tryst with you. And 
will you not?—-oh, can you not? Iam old, 
and you are young, for the dead grow no 
older, but my soul is all the same. And 
it was with our souls that we loved. 
Was it not? True, your eyes were like wells 
of love. True, your forehead was as a tablet 
at a shrine. True, your head was crowned 
as was the godlike warrior Yoshitsune’s. I 
have made a little poem for you. Listen! 

**O love, how wondrous fair 

Chill death hath wrought in thee! 

I touch thy cloudlike hair, 
And in its shadows see 


A mistlike glimmer, such 
As, living, never met my happy touch, 


‘*Come! I wish to tell you what my 
Graveyard has gained in the year I have 
waited. Do you know the pine-tree where 
your soul comes when the wind is high? 
Well, it is there, and the samisen you 
taught me how to play. The little cage 
in which once was a bird—now dead. 
Not the bird is there, because it is dead. 
And another little casket of ashes. Come, 
let my earthly arms feel you. Ah, you 
I see you among the mists!”’ 

She sank on the sand. The sea lapped 
upwatd and made wet her wedding 
garments. The waves swept caressingly 
about her feet. Her arms went out—out 
to their utmost. 

‘Oh, come! I see your eyes shine now 
—I] hear your step—I feel your breath, your 


come ! 


hands. Come—come-—come !”’ 
She slowly closed her arms. Her head 
fell forward and rested as if upon some- 


thing within them. Thus she knelt, trance- 


like, speaking no more, very long—she knew 
Then the sun shot a single 
warning javelin above the sea. 


not how long. 
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‘*Not yet,’’ she whispered, ‘‘not yet. 
Yes, when the sea shows pink yonder— 
yes. But give me the uttermost moment. 
Ishahari, I have waited and toiled all the 
year for this. I shall wait and toil another 
year, and another and another, and ever 
when the Feast of the Dead comes again, 
again I will meet you, again my garments 
will be new and clean and myself pure, 
again I will open my arms for you. And, 
O beloved, again you will come within 
them—will you not? And so it shall be 
till I meet you in the Meido. Oh, I shall 
know you in all its vastness. For you will 
hold out your hand for mine, will you 
not? And you will lead me, will you not? 
You who know the way, you will lead 
me who do not, through all the darkness 
and terrors into heaven, then to Nirvana, 
then to the bosom of the Lord of Life. I 
would die for the chance of coming to you, 
but that you tell me nay. And that be- 
cause you might not see, in the darkness you 
might miss my hand. Ah, that is right 
—very right. And I shall live till Iam 
old. For here I can be yours and you can 
be mine on the last night of the Feast of 
the Blessed Dead. But there you might 
miss my hand.’’ 

Suddenly she moaned, and unwillingly 
opened her arms. 

‘‘Oh, then farewell, my beloved, fare 
well! The sou!l-ship is ready—the tide 
goes out. And is it not more beautiful 
than the last? And so it shall be every 
year, more and more beautiful. 

‘*Frail it is, and its sails are of mere gos 
samer. But it will bear you back to 
heaven, and when three hundred and sixty- 
four days are past it will bring you to me 
again. Farewell!—oh, farewell, my be 
loved, but to come again.”’ 

She let the silken cord glide through her 
fingers an] the soul-ship moved out with 
the tide. The little light glimmered and 
danced and coquetted with the 
returning and then dashing farther away 
each time, until she could see it no more 
Only the smell of the incense was left 

‘*Ani-San, beloved, are you still there?” 

She strained into the grayness which 
was lighting from beyond, and something 


waters, 


answered her. 
She smiled, looking straight out to sea, 
smiling still in the face of the risen sun. 
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THE JUNE COSMOPOLITAN. 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


Hise is no more marvelous study 


than the wavering line of battle in 

the human mind, where the forces of inertia 

strive so hopelessly to repel the long advance 
of truth. 

To think as 

fore is so much 


we have 
easier than 
new 


thought be- 
to think in 
new lines; to prove theories is so 
much more difficult than to accept estab- 
lished ones. 

But law makes no allowance for igno- 
rance; neither civil, moral nor physical law 
alters its workings to accommodate the in- 
dividual; and evolution moves far 
faster through the irresistible changes of 
condition than through 
recognition and help. 
developing from age, 
new phenomena to new 
veneration, and never yet has the average 
mind kept pace with the facts. 
We are always assuming ‘‘that what is 


social 


our conscious 


Society, age to 


presents each 


Lluman 
notoriously gone is still here,’’? and denying 
with every shade of personal prejudice the 
idvent of what must be. 

In striking illustration of this ap- 
article in month’s issue of 
uk CosmMopo.itan, ‘‘The Woman of To- 
by Prof. Harry 


ears an last 


lay and of To-morrow, ’’ 


Thurston Peck, one of a series ‘‘For Maids 
and Mothers.’ 

Some sense of the power of the march of 
events is to be gathered from their visible 
effects even on this unwilling mind. 

Here is an age stirring with conscious 
life as no period in human history has 
stirred before; an when the average 
man, richer, safer, than 
before, is therefore demanding still more 
favorable conditions; an age when the 
heart of society is waking to new emo- 
tions and responding with growing 


age 


stronger ever 


sensi- 
need ; 
and this wide, deep, overmastering spirit 
of progress writer 
tent.”’ 

His article starts with the statement that 
‘‘the keynote of the present age is discon- 
tent,’’ thus recognizing the intense activity 
of the times, but labeling it from an out- 
look most pitifully narrow. 

One used only to trees in winter, to ice- 
bound brooks and frozen ground, might call 
the stir and flush and leafage of the spring- 
time ‘‘discontent,’’ and sagely remark, in 
disheartened fashion, that the warmer it 
the riotous became the sweet 
profusion of flowers and birds and foliage. 


tiveness to the appeals of all who 


our calls ‘‘discon- 


grew more 
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But the opinion of such an observer would 
not retard the season. 

The most evil feature in the characteristic 
discontent of our time, this writer declares 
to be the movement among women, their 
objection to their present position and the 
claim that there are other conditions more 
advantageous to them and to the race. 

He is correct in his assertion that the 
position of women is of the gravest impor- 
tance to humanity; but why should he, 
therefore, assume that it alone of all human 
relations must never change? 

This he does assume, most definitely. 
‘*The place of woman in this world of 
ours,’’ he says, ‘thas also been marked out 
for her by man, and he has so marked it out 
for her with a perfect knowledge, in the 
first place, of his own necessities, and in 
the second place, of her nature, her endow- 
ments and her limitations. In that place 
she is bound to stay because for him and, 
it may be added, because for her as 
well, it is wholly best that she should 
do so.’’ 

This is giving to primitive man a 
degree of wisdom, a prescience, in this one 


particular, which his experiments in other 
directions show no proof of. 


The position of woman, like all other 
human relations, varies with the necessities 
of the time. When brute force was the 
only law, man did have a distinct advantage 
over woman and used it, but not necessarily 
to his benefit or hers. The power to break 
a thing is not a proof of superiority—is a 
mule’s hoof better than a man’s head? 

Primitive man was not acting from any 
wise prevision of what was good for him, 
but merely under the influence of animal 
instincts; and the course of civilization is 
one long record of our attempts to curb 
and modify those instincts to the common 
good. 

It was essential at the beginning of our 
racial progress that man, the fighter, be the 
most active factor in the crude social proc- 
esses of the time; but as mental power 
developed, brute force and brute courage 
have had less and less relative value; and 
as industry becomes more important than 
warfare, skill and knowledge come into 
prominence. Woman's position in primi- 
tive savagery was naturally in the back- 
ground, and she filled it well. 
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Her position in a progressive civilization 
is a changing one, and shows a wider range, 
a greater freedom, a fuller power, as 
civilization advances. 

The advance already made by women in 
their relation to society is quite overlooked 
by those who are seeking to check that 
advance. 

They speak as if so far no change had 
ever been made, and the present movement 
was an upheard-of horror; which attitude 
of mind only proves an ignorance of 
sociology. 

It is not a question of personal rebellion 
on the part of women, or of personal objec- 
tion on the part of men. The dominant 
need of this age is a better ordering of our 
industrial processes, and it is this necessity 
which calls for wider activity of woman. 

Social advantage is the reason for the 
woman’s movement, as it is the reason for 
all great social movements, and no inherited 
prejudice, retroactive education or personal 
opinion can be successfully opposed to it. 

The immediately exciting cause of the 
article under discussion is a book on the 
economic position of women—a book which 
claims that for women to be economically 
independent will be advantageous to the 
individual and the race, to wifehood, 
motherhood and citizenship. 

By economic independence is here meant 
that each woman should earn her living by 
the interchange of some form of productive 
labor with the labor of others; that she 
should be in direct economic relation with 
society—a producer as well as a consumer. 
It is admitted that the economic dependence 
of women was an orderly step in social 
evolution; but held that the time is past 
when such dependence was beneficial, and 
that it is now an active cause of many of 
our most serious social evils. 

The article opposes this argument by 
saying that ‘‘it has a certain superficial 
plausibility about it, and its chief defect is 
simply this: that it rests upon a totally 
false conception both of woman's nature 
and of man’s, and also of the broad facts 
which stand out with startling clearness 
upon every page of human history’’; and 
the writer then proceeds to give what to 
his mind is a true conception of woman's 
nature and of man’s, based on his reading 
of those broad facts. 
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‘‘Man,’’ he says, ‘‘is the finest and 
the noblest and the most godlike fig- 
ure in the world wherein we _ live’’— 
not meaning the race, but man as dis- 
tinguished from woman. ‘‘He has the 
physical power to work his will, and this 
alone is a lasting badge of his superiority ; 
while he has also the moral traits that are 
fitted to direct and exercise this physical 
power in the best and most efficient way 
for the welfare of the world. It is he, and 
not woman, who throughout the centuries 
has battled with the forces of nature and 
has subdued them to his will. . It is 
man and not woman in whom are born the 
instinct of even-handed justice, the love 
of unsullied truth, the capacity for large- 
minded generosity and for civic self-devo- 
tion.’’ Woman, on the other hand, he 
describes to be of so ‘‘emotional’’ a nature 
that unless restrained by all rigid conven- 
tions she will abjure marriage and prefer 
many lovers to one husband. 


oe 


The serious presentation of the economic 
basis of our domestic relations he dismisses 
with a word, saying: ‘‘The truth is that 
this attempt to explain the home upon a 
scientific and basis is entirely 
absurd. It is like trying to find a chemical 
basis for a mother’s grief at the loss of her 
child.’ Wherein the absurdity consists, 
it is difficult to explain, and he does not 
try to explain it. No one is denying the 
presence among us of pure, disinterested 
affection, both in man and woman, at least 
the book he so hotly opposes does not deny 
it; but no student of sociology or practical 
common life can deny the 
existence of the mercenary element in our 
present form of marriage. ‘*The home’’ 
is not only a union of hearts—it must have 
a material form in brick and mortar, wood 
or stone, and for this we pay rent and 


economic 


observer of 


taxes. 
Marriage, as we have it now, is also a 
form of 


he use, i 


industry known as ‘‘keeping 
and keeping house costs money. 
is an economic basis to the house 
the affectional; and while that 
economic keeps young men single 
because they ‘‘cannot afford to marry,’ 
and causes young girls to marry ‘‘for a 
home’’ if not for a fortune, it is worthy of 
serious consideration. Our writer, however, 


There 
besides 


basis 


declares that the present position of woman 
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—that of economic dependence upon man 
—does not affect her choice in marriage; 
that she marries from honest and disin- 
terested affection. This certainly seems 
to indicate a high opinion of the unselfish 
nature of woman; to show a belief in her 
indifference to prudential motives, her 
superiority to any base considerations of 
personal advantage. While all her worldly 
prosperity depends on the man she marries, 
she is hereby declared to marry uninfluenced 
by any thought of profit. 

If this is true, why then this remarkable 
statement which is made later, concerning 
a woman absolutely independent financially : 
‘*Should such a woman ever marry, she would 
do so in an unemotional way, and would 
take a husband, as she would lease a house, 
with a view-to purely practical considera- 
tions of expediency’’? The logical con- 
nection between these ideas is not easy to 
discover. 

Women are so nobly disinterested that, 
while marriage is their only means of 
livelihood, they marry from pure affection: 
therefore, if women had an independent 
means of livelihood they would marry from 
considerations of practical expediency! 
Perhaps this was not intended as a logical 
sequence of ideas, but merely as one of the 
writer's personal opinions. 

The main issue of the article, however, 
and the one which the most 
serious attention, is the clear, definite and 
repeated charge that women who are 
economically independent are, therefore, 
immoral. Full quotation is necessary here 
to do justice to the writer. He says that no 
matter where the would-be independent 
woman goes, she is ‘‘certain to encounter at 
every turn the Inevitable Man.*’ Men, he 
states, ‘‘have in their gift the opportunities 
for which she seeks and which when she 
secures them are secured too often at a 
frightful Cut off from 
those of her household who would 
naturally give her comfort and support, 
there come her in her many hours 
of depression infinite loneliness, a 
upon some one who 
is stronger than herself, the ineradicable 
feminine desire for sympathy and comfort: 
and she turns for them to those who happen 
to be nearest to her, and who, understand- 
ing her necessity, will take advantage of 


deserves 


cost. 


own 


upon 
an 


longing to lean 
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it in their own way. . . . To her, 
indeed, emotional excitement becomes the 
one great pleasure of her life, and she 
sometimes justifies it because she gains 
through it what she considers a pro- 
fessional advantage. The result is that 
while no one man alone may dominate her 
life, she is apt to be the sport and 
plaything of innumerable men. . . . 
Whoever has seen much of these econom- 
ically independent women knows very well 
how absolutely in many cases they are 
given over to emotionalism, and how their 
feverish, intense and morbid, have 
been to them one great irrevocable plunge 
into a bath of tepid sentiment or sickly 
sensuality. . . She can make a hus- 
band quite impossible; yet if so this will 
only give her over far more surely to 
a lover. Because a woman is 
impulsive and emotional, a myriad con- 
ventions have been established for her 
safety and to shield her from the tempta- 
tions and the dangers that would otherwise 
assail her; so that in one sense, at least, 
there is no cynicism in the famous dictum 
of Balzac to the effect that ‘woman’s virtue 
is man’s greatest invention.’ ’’ 

That views like this should be held and 
stated thus plainly to-day, is a striking 
ccmmentary on the difference between what 
men really think of women and what 
women think men think! 

It is not merely this one man who thinks 
so; not merely Balzac, not merely any one 
taken at random from authors. 
Shorn of its more unpleasant features, the 
charge made is that women are merely 
creatures of sex. 

This is the one great underlying basis for 
man’s opinions of woman for all time; and, 
as long as she was content to take her 
opinions from him, for hers also. It is one 
of the most convincing illustrations in all 
life, of the power of associate idea. 

The brain has its voluntary and its invol- 
untary functions. By mere automatic ac- 
tion it assumes that phenomena always seen 
together belong together—it predicates 
relation of coincidence. Woman having 
been to man from the beginning merely a 
female relative, it is part of the automatic 
working of his mind to assume that she 
can be nothing else. An amusing instance 
of this unconscious mental action is given 


lives, 


classic 
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in the story of two children of one of 
our noted women preachers. The little 
daughter, aged seven, declared that when 
she grew up she would ‘‘be a minister like 
mama!’’ Her five-year-old brother, stirred 
by emulation, protested that he would be 
one, too. ‘‘You can’t,’’ said she; ‘‘you’re 
nothing but a boy!’’ 

She showed, however, a more candid and 
active mind than many of her elders, for 
after some cogitation she added, ‘* Perhaps 
you can— mens do preach sometimes !”’ 

Maternity and ministry were to her young 
mind closely associated, and the disabilities 
of sex worked quite the other way. 

It is natural enough, inevitable indeed, 
that the unthinking mind should assume 
that what has been must be. One has to 
understand something of evolution to see 
that living forms—vegetable, animal, social 
—change as they grow. Our human rela- 
tions have changed continually and are 
still changing. 

The movement of woman—that 
distinctive social process of this century— 
is a change in relation. Heretofore slic 
has held only the sex relation to humanity. 
She has been daughter to it, sister to it, 
wife to it, mother to it; but she was not 
it—humanity itself. 

Her advance to-day is an advance into 
human relation; into economic, civic, 
social relation; not in denial of, but in 
addition to, the sex relation. The man’s 
mind, heretofore only the 
female relative at home, is confounded by 
this new apparition of her as a human 


most 


having seen 


positive abroad; and as he cannot associate 


the two, he thinks them incompatible. His 
argument is that far have 
stayed at home and the world has gone on, 
therefore if women cease to stay at home 
the world will cease to go on! 

It is not much of an argument. 

The irresistible upward march of society 
has been made because of some things and 
in spite of others. 

Every age has seen its changes, and every 
change has seen the fond and hopeless re- 
actionary striving to sweep back the tide, 
until it rolled above his head. 

That women are creatures of sex is true. 
So are men. But both men and women 
are something more than this: they are not 
they are human. 


as women so 


only male and female 
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In sex they differ. In their humanity they 
are alike. 

The restriction of woman heretofore to 
the position of a sex-dependent was, like 
all other long-enduring human relations, 
an essential one. Her emergence from this 
position into full human association does 
not involve any injury to humanity—any 
loss to those primal functions of her nature 
which must always be fulfilled—but will 
bring to us a far better state of being than 
that to are This 
fear that financial independence will pre- 
vent women from marrying is a most idle 


which we accustomed. 


one. 

As long as men and women live they 
will marry, and monogamous marriage is 
proved the best for our race, not by civil, 
but by natural law. 

Economic independence will not turn 
Lucretia to Faustine. Why should it? 

The norinal woman—of whom this man 
predicts such strange things—will always 
prefer the constant husband to the chang- 
There are some women, per- 
haps, have other tastes—and some 
men; but the mass of humanity is happiest 


ing lover. 


who 


in monogamous marriage. 

One reason that our marriages are not 
happier is that they are now unhappily 
commingled with so much that is frankly 
It is this that keeps the young 
man single, exposed to the temptations 
coming from those women who are econom- 


mercenary. 


ically dependent upon men in general, be- 
cause his to-be bride, economically depend- 
ent upon one man in particular, is waiting 
until he can ‘‘support her.”’ 

The natural inclination of women will 
not lead them into the loose life our author 
and the pressure of temptation he so 
feelingly describes will be largely removed 


fears; 


advancement 
now monopolized by men are shared by 
women. 


when those avenues. of 


A world of economically independent 
well - established, 
women in all lines, will be a much safer, 
purer world for girls to work in than the 
world around us now. Women as fully de- 
veloped human creatures, educated, organ- 
ized, capable; constituting a full half of 
the people; holding indispensable industrial 


women, of successful 


relations to each other, to men, to society, 
will be able to make some alterations in the 


ancient order of things of vast advantage to 
the world. It is not a question of femi- 
ninity; it is a question of humanity, a 
progress of the whole race. And in the 
face of a world-movement like this, a slow, 
vast, rising social change, stands this man 
crying in alarm and sorrow that it is all 
wrong; that it will never do; that if only 
‘‘collective would wake up to the 
mischief that is going on he could stop it 
right away. 

‘*The remedy may be brutal,’’ he says, 
‘‘but it will be quite effective when it 
comes, and it will be ultimately put in 
force with something of the primitive 
severity of primeval days. In the last 
resort it is physical strength that rules the 
world, and it is in man and not in wo- 
man that this court of last appeal resides. 

If the woman essayists and the lady 
lecturers and the female sociologists shall 
ever bring about a state of things where 
man collectively begins to be uncomforta- 
ble he will speak the word—a short, sharp 
word—and that will be the end of it.’’ 

This fear for the comfort of collective 
man—this modest threat of verbal inter- 
ference or even the heavy impact of that 
boasted physical superiority—is quite un- 
necessary. 

Is man, collective or individual, so bliss- 
fully comfortable in the world as he has it 
that he need be so shocked at thought of 
change? Are women in their present po- 
sition so invariably efficient and delightful 
that we dare not assume a chance of im- 
provement? Are all wives so perfect, all 
mothers so successful, all homes such cen- 
ters of peace and joy, that nothing further 
xan be hoped for? 

Women are human, as men are; good or 
bad, noble or ignoble, wise or unwise, as 


” 


man 


men are. 

Every human being, every human in- 
stitution, is open to constant improvement ; 
and the change which is now upon us, 
which is by no means attributable to the 
efforts of any essayist or lecturer, but to 
the essential laws of social evolution, means 
improvement— enormous improvement— 
to woman, to the home and to the world. 

And for man it means a higher happi- 
ness, a healthier, sweeter, nobler life, a far 
more satisfying love, than has ever been 
possible before. 
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HE other prisoners and their visitors did 
not go. All had risen, and sounds of 
crying and sobbing mingled with the noise of 
the talk. A young girl, the sister of one of 
the prisoners, fainted and fell on the floor, 
and several crowded round her trying to help 
her. The old man with the blue spectacles 
was embracing his daughter. The mother, 
who had wept on her son’s shoulder, was led 
away, sobbing, by the girl with the hazel 
eyes. The consumptive son, from whom 
she had taken leave, could no longer keep 
up, and sat with his hands before his eyes. 
The young man with the short jacket 
brought a glass of water for the fainting 
girl, but feeling “out of place among the 
group of relations, came up to Nekhludoff, 
who had returned. He had thought of 
one thing more he was anxious to say to 
Maslova, but found that, as the girl had 
been taken back to her cell, he could not 
see her again that day. 

‘‘They are going to-morrow. Heaven 
knows when they will meet again,’’ the 
young man began, addressing Nekhludoff. 

‘*Oh, how much suffering! how much 
suffering !’’ exclaimed Nekhludoff, looking 
round with a sigh. 

‘‘Only these two are merry,’’ said the 
young man, pointing to the young fellow 
with the rubber coat, who was leading a 
pretty young woman toward the door, 
holding both her hands in his, laughing at 
something. The young man, evidently 
feeling the eyes of Nekhludoff and the 
other young fellow him, suddenly 
stopped, pulled the girl to him, drew him- 
self up and began turning round and round 
with her. Both were laughing merrily. 

‘*They will be married to-night here in 
prison and she will follow him to Siberia, *’ 
continued the man with the short 
jacket. 

‘*What is he condemned to?”’ 

‘*Penal servitude. Let them at least be 
ay, else it is too painful,’’ added the 
oung man, listening to the desperate 
weeping of two women outside the door. 
‘*Good people! please, please go now; do 


on 


young 


(r 
a) 
y 


not oblige me to take stronger measures, ’’ 
said the inspector to the prisoners, repeat- 
ing the same words several times, in a 
feeble, irresolute manner. ‘‘Please, now; 
this will never do. It is high time.”’ 

Nekhludoff, looking at what was going 
on around him, felt the same pity as he 
had felt for Maslova, not only for those who 
were parting, but also for the inspector who 
rose and hurried the people who were bid- 
ding each other good-by, and then irreso- 
lutely sat down again on his chair and 
lighted a cigarette. 

It was evident that, in spite of the artful 
and ancient devices to enable men to do 
evil to others without feeling responsible 
for that evil, the inspector could not help 
recognizing that he was one of those who 
caused the suffering made manifest in this 
room. Though he was not crying or 
sobbing, he was, perhaps, feeling worse 
than any one. 

By degrees the people went out of the first 
into the second room, and then down the 
stairs. The young man with the short jacket 
went out with Nekhludoff, but seemed to 
be waiting for something. ‘‘My sister is 
here; she is saying good-by,’’ he said. 

‘*Is she also going?’’ Nekhludoff asked. 

‘‘No, not yet; she is saying good-by to 
some of the visitors. She will also be 
sent off, but not with this party. Her case 
has not yet been heard. This is the eighth 
month she has been confined here. Oh, 
here she is,’’ he said, pointing to the girl 
with tne hazel eyes, who was walking 
toward them. The boy born in the prison 
was running after her. 

‘*Good-by, Maria,’’ said the young 
man. She came up to him and began to 
speak. Nekhludoff stepped aside, but did 
not go away. He waited for the inspector. 

‘*Maria Paulovna—please !’’ pleaded the 
inspector. 

‘I’m going, I'm going,’’ answered the 
rosy girl with the hazel eyes, and nodding to 
Nekhludoff as if he were an old acquaintance, 
she went back into the prison with the boy 
and a young man who had joined her, as 
quietly and cheerfully as if she were going 
out of her drawing-room into her bedroom. 
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‘*Yes, most extraordinary state of 
things,’’ said the young man with the 
short jacket, as if continuing a conversation, 
came up to Nekhludoff and went 
down the stairs with him. ‘‘Still, we must 
be thankful that the inspector is a kind- 
hearted man.’’ 

‘*How came a kind man to perform such 
terrible duties?”’ 

‘‘Thanks to him that he does. 
be still worse if he did not.’’ 

When they had got down into the hall and 
were putting on their overcoats, the in- 
spector came up to them. Two jailers 
drew themselves up and lifted their fingers 
to their caps. 

‘*Then you'll let me have the permission 
from his Excellency?’’ he asked Nekhludoff, 
waving his hand as a sign that the jailers 
might remove their fingers from their 


as he 


It would 


caps. 

‘*T shall let you have it to-morrow,’’ 
answered Nekhludoff, looking at a convict 
who, with his back bent before the 
officials, was coming down the stairs with 
a tea-pot. 

‘‘Or else I may have to answer for my 
weakness,’’ said the inspector, turning his 
eyes in the direction in which Nekhludoff 
was looking. 

‘*Where are you going?’’ he asked, and 
throwing back his head he continued to 
explain his responsibilities to Nekhludoff. 

The convict, bending still lower, turned 
around, and like a trained animal, went 
back with a glare in his eyes. 

‘*Good-afternoon,’’ said 
hurrying out. 

The same feeling he had had on entering 
the prison and the visiting-room for the first 
time, came back to him now. In addition 
to the pity, there was a feeling of moral 
nausea and perplexity at the thought that 
all these sufferings were inflicted on men 
by their fellow-men for some indefinite 
reason. 

The young man stood waiting for him at 
the door and they went out together. 

‘‘Dear me, how ! 


Nekhludoff, 


dreadful it is! how 
dreadful!’’ exclaimed Nekhludoff, glad to 
have some one to whom he could express 
his feelings. 

‘*What is it you mean?’’ 

‘‘Why, everything here is dreadful. It 
was terrible enough in the office, but these 
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criminals seem to me even more pitiful.’’ 

‘*Well, I can’t say that. Their nerves 
are so different.’’ While walking, the 
young man told the whole of his own as 
well as his sister’s story to Nekhludoff. 
He was a university student not interested 
in political and social movements and had 
been left in peace. His sister, who had 
been attending a course of lectures and 
had passed her examinations, belonged 
‘*by conviction,’’ he said, to the revolu- 
tionary party, but hoped for a revolution 
by peaceful means—by means of acting on 
public opinion, and enlightening the 
people. Her crime was that when the 
police came to search a lodging where 
forbidden books and pamphlets were kept, 
some one put out the lamp, fired a shot 
and wounded a policeman in the shoulder. 
His sister knew who had fired, but when 
examined she said she had done it and also 
put out the lamp herself, though she had 
never had a pistol in her hands before, and 
had been sorting different papers and hand- 
ing them to one of her companions who 
had managed to escape through the back 
door. 

‘*They all know that it was not she who 
fired, but she insists on it in order to 
screen the one who did it.”’ 

‘*What will she get?’’ 

‘*Hard labor in Siberia, probably .’’ 

After telling him much that was so ter- 
rible that it increased the moral nausea 
Nekhludoff felt, the young man bade him 
farewell as he would have bade an old 
friend, and they parted. 

As Nekhludoff slowly walked down the 
quiet streets, he thought over and mentally 
lived through all that he had experienced 
in the prison that day. ‘*Whether she 
awakens or not,’’ he thought, ‘‘that is her 
affair, or, rather, God’s, but I know what 
I must do: I must do all in my power to 
help her, and if the appeal is not granted 
and she does not get acquitted, I shall 
accompany her, wherever she may be sent. 
Yes, and I will marry her,’’ he said to 
himself, feeling that triumphant sense of 
joy and freedom of life before God which 
he had first felt on the night after the trial. 


* * * * 


‘* Well, lass, you’ll have rare times now, ”’ 
a fellow-convict said, when Maslova returned 
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to the cell. ‘‘Seems he's mighty sweet on 
you; make the most of it while he’s after 
you. He'll help you out. Rich people 
can do anything.’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s so,’’ remarked another, 
in a musical voice. ‘*When a poor man 
thinks of getting married, there’s many a 
slip *twixt the cup and the lip, but a rich 
man need only make up his mind and it’s 
done.’ 

Maslova gave her fellow-prisoners no 
answer, but lay down on the shelf-bedstead 
and with her squinting eyes fixed on a 
corner of the room, remained there until 
evening. 

A painful struggle went on in her soul. 
What Nekhludoff had told her called up 
the memory of that world in which she had 
suffered, and which she had left without 
having understood it, and hating it. She 
now feared to wake from the trance in which 
she was living. Not having arrived at any 
conclusion when evening came, she again 
bought some vodka and drank with her 
companions. 


XXVIII. 


Awakening early the next morning, 
Nekhludoff remembered what he had done 
the day before, and was seized with fear. 

‘*Marry her? How shall I marry her?’’ 
he thought. ‘‘To go up to the altar, in 
sight of everybody—all that is right 
enough. But after?’’ And what she had 
been during these last years came vividly 
to his mind. He was afraid to think of it. 
Oh, how hard, how shameful, how terri- 
ble! But after the sensation of fear, he 
remembered that he deserved everything. 
His spirits rose, and he experienced that 
mixed sensation of dread and resolution 
he had felt twice before--though not so 
powerfully as now—on the eve of a duel 
and again on the eve of a battle. It was the 
consciousness of entering on something 
terrible, unknown and new, and the joy of 
the sense of his own strength. 

In this state he left the house and went 
to see Maslennikoff in order to obtain from 
him a permission to visit Maslova and to 
get her removed into another cell, and alsoa 
permission to see Menshoff, the old woman’s 
son. 

Nekhludoff had known this Maslennikoff 
along time. They had been in the regi- 
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ment together. At that time Maslennikoff 
was treasurer to the regiment. He was a 
kind-hearted and zealous officer, knowing 
and wishing to know nothing beyond the 
regiment and the imperial family. Now 
Nekhludoff saw him as an officeholder who 
had exchanged the regiment for an admin- 
istrative oflice in the government where he 
lived. He married to a rich and 
energetic woman, who had forced him to 
exchange military for civil service. She 
laughed at him, and caressed him, as if 
he were her own pet animal. Nekhludoff 
had been to see them during the 
winter, but they were so uninteresting to 


was 


once 


him that he had not gone again. 

At the sight of Nekhludoff, Maslennikoff 
brightened up. He had the same fat, red 
face, and was as corpulent and as well 
dressed, as in his military days. Then he 
used to be always dressed in a well-brushed 
uniform, made according to the 
fashion, tightly fitting his chest and shoul- 
ders; now it was a civil-service uniform he 
wore, and that, too, tightly fitted his well- 
fed body, and showed off his broad chest, 
and was cut according to the latest fashion. 
In spite of the difference in age (Maslennikoff 
was forty), the two men were on familiar 
terms with one another. : 

‘*Hallo, old fellow! How good of you 
to come! My chief is away, you know. | 
am at the head of the government adminis 


” 


latest 


tration,’’ he said, unable to disguise his 
satisfaction. 
‘*T have come on business. ’ 
‘* What is it?’’ asked Maslennikoff, in an 


anxious and a severe tone, putting himself 


at once on his guard. 

‘*There is a person in prison in whom | 
am very much interested’’—at the word 
prison Maslennikoff’s face grew stern— 
‘‘and I should like to have an interview in 
the office, and not in the common visiting 


room. I have been told it depended on 


you.”’ 

**Certainly, mon cher,”’ Maslenni 
koff, putting both hands on Nekhludoff’s 
knees, as if to tone down his grandeur; 
‘*but remember I am monarch only for an 
hour. Is the want to 
political prisoner?’’ 

ee.” 

‘Then I 
political ones”’ 


said 


person you see a 


the 
and 


Now as to 
his head 


do it. 
raised 


can 
—he 
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bent it a little to side in a solemn 
manner—‘‘that is a different matter.’’ 


‘‘Then will you give me an order that 


one 


will enable me to see her?’’ 

‘*It’s a woman?’’ 

‘*Yes, an ordinary woman prisoner, not 
a political one.’’ 

‘*What is she there for?’’ 

‘*Poisoning—but she has been unjustly 
condemned. *’ 

‘*Yes, there you have it, your justice 
administered by jury, il n’en faut pas 
he said—for some unknown 
reason, in French. ‘‘I know you do not 
with me, but it can’t be helped, c’est 
mon opinion arrété,’’ he added, 
giving utterance to an opinion he had for 
the last twelve months been reading in the 
‘*T know 


d’ autres, *’ 


agree 


bien 


retrograde conservative paper. 
you are a liberal.’’ 

‘*T don’t know whether I am a liberal 
or something Nekhludoff said, 
smiling. It always surprised him to hear 
himself ranked with a political party and 
called a liberal when he maintained that 
should be heard before he 
that before being tried all men 
were equal, that nobody at all should be 
ill treated and beaten, but especially those 
who had not yet been condemned by law. 
‘I don’t know whether I am a liberal or 
not, but I do know that, however bad the 


else,’’ 


a& man was 


judged, 


present way of conducting a trial is, it is 


better than the old.’’ 
‘*And whom have you for an advocate?’’ 
‘*‘T have spoken to Fanazin.”’ 
exclaimed Maslennikoff, 
recollecting how this 
Fanazin had examined him as a witness at 
a trial the year before, and had, in the 
politest manner, held him up to ridicule 
‘*T should advise you 
Fanazin 


‘*Fanazin !’’ 


with a grimace, 


for half an hour. 
to have nothing to do with him. 
—c’est un homme taré.*’ 

‘I have one more request to make,”’ 
said Nekhludoff, without answering. ‘‘I 
should like to see the places where the 
prisoners are confined—to go into the cells. 
I was told I should need your permission. ”’ 

‘Dear me!’’ said Maslennikoff. ‘‘Do 
you think that interesting?’ 

‘*Yes, it is interesting to me. 
there is a prisoner whom [I believe to be 
and for whom I 


Besides, 


quite guiltless, wish to 


intercede. ”*’ 


3!7 


‘*And what is 
Katerina Maslova? 
‘* Affreuse !"’ 

Maslennikoff shook his head with dis- 
approval, went up to the table, and there 
wrote on a paper with a printed heading: 
‘*The bearer of this, Prince Dmitrii Ivano- 
vitch Nekhludoff, is to be allowed to inter- 
view, in the prison office, the prisoners 
confined and also to visit the 
prisoners in their cells.’’ He finished 
with a broad flov vish. 

‘*Now you’ll*be able to see what order 
there is there. And it is very difficult to 
keep order there, it is so crowded, es- 
pecially with people condemned to exile, 
but I watch strictly, and love the work. 
You will see they are very comfortable 
there and contented. But one must know 
how to deal with them. Only a few days 
ago we had a little trouble, insubordina- 
tion; another would have called it mutiny, 
and it would have made many miserable, 
but with us it all passed quietly. We 
must have solicitude on one hand, firmness 
and power on the other,’’ and he clenched 
the fat, white, turquoise-ringed hand which 
issued out of the gold-buttoned, starched 
cuff of his shirt-sleeve. ‘‘Solicitude and 
firmness. ”’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know about that,”’’ 
answered Nekhludoff; ‘‘I went there twice 
and felt very much depressed. ’’ 

‘*Then why go again?’’ 

‘*T must.”’ 

‘*‘Do you know, you should ac- 
quainted with the Countess Passeck,’’ con- 
tinued Maslennikoff, growing talkative. 
‘*She has given herself up entirely to this 
sort of work. Elle fait beaucoup de bien. 
Thanks to her, and, perhaps I may add 
without false modesty, to me, everything 
has been changed, changed in such a way 
that the former horrors no longer exist. 
They are really quite comfortable there. 
Well, you'll see. There’s Fanazin. I do 
not know him personally; besides, my 
social position keeps our ways apart; but 
he is positively a bad man, and besides, he 
takes the liberty of saying such things in 


Pry 


your protegée called? 
Elle est jolie?’’ 


get 


9 


the court-——such things——— 

‘‘Thank you,’’ Nekhludoff broke in, 
taking the paper. Without listening 
further, he bid good-day to his former 
comrade. 
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‘*Won’t you go in to see my wife?’’ 

‘*No, pray excuse me; I have no time 
now.”’ 

‘‘Dear me! Why, she will never forgive 
you,’’ said Maslennikoff, accompanying 
his old acquaintance down to the first 
landing, as he was in the habit of 
doing to persons of not the greatest, but of 
the second greatest, importance, with whom 
he classed Nekhludoff. ‘‘Now do go in, if 
only for a moment.”’ 

Nekhludoff remained firm, and while 
the footman and the doorkeeper rushed to 
give him his stick and overcoat and opened 
the door, outside of which there stood a 
policeman, Nekhludoff repeated that he 
really could not come in. 

‘*Well. then, on Thursday, please. It 
is her ‘At home.’ I will tell her you will 
come,’’ shouted Maslennikoff from the 
stairs. 


XXIX. 


At the usual time, the jailer’s whistle 
sounded in the corridors of the prison, the 
iron doors of the cells rattled, bare feet 
pattered, heels clattered, and the prisoners, 
washed, dressed, came out for revision, and 


then went to get boiling water for their 
tea. 
The conversation at breakfast 


in all the 
cells was very lively. It was all about two 
prisoners who were to be flogged that day. 
One, Vasiliev, was a young man of some 
education, a clerk, who had killed his mis- 
tress in a fit of jealousy. His fellow- 
prisoners liked him because he was jovial 
and generous, and firm in his behavior with 
the prison authorities. He knew the laws 
and insisted on their being carried out. 
Therefore he was disliked by the author- 
ities, 

Three weeks before, a jailer had struck one 
of the scavengers, who had spilt some soup 
over his new uniform. Vasiliev took the 
part of the scavenger, saying it was not 
lawful to strike a prisoner. 

**T’ll teach you the law,’’ said the jailer. 
He gave Vasiliev a scolding. Vasiliev 
replied in like manner. The jailer was 
going to hit him, but Vasiliev seized the 
jailer’s hands, held them fast for about 
three minutes, and after giving the hands 
a twist, pushed the jailer out of the door. 
The jailer complained to the inspector, 
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who ordered Vasiliev to be put into a 
solitary cell. 

These cells were a row of dark closets, 
locked from outside. There were no 
beds or chairs or tables in them, so 
that the inmates had to sit, or lie, on the 
dirty floor, while the rats, of which there 
were a great many in those cells, ran across 
them. The rats were so bold that they 
stole the bread from the prisoners, and even 
attacked them at times. Vasiliev said he 
would not go into the solitary cell, because 
he had not done anything wrong; but they 
used force. Then he began struggling, 
and two other prisoners helped him to free 
himself from the jailers. All the jailers 
assembled. Among them was Petrov, who 

yas distinguished for his strength. The 
prisoners were thrown down and pushed 
into the solitary cells. The governor was 
immediately informed that something very 
like a rebellion had taken place. The same 
governor who, clenching his plump fist, 
had said that solicitude and firmness 
were needed, sent an order, written in a fine 
hand with many flourishes, to flog the two 
chief offenders, Vasiliev and the tramp 
Nepomhishy, giving each thirty strokes 
with a birch rod. So, directly after break- 
fast, the two prisoners were taken into the 
now empty interviewing-room, 
which was for the flogging- 
room. 

All this had been known in the prison 
since the evening, and it was being talked 
about with animation in all the cells. 

The two prisoners were taken into the 
room where they were to be whipped. 

‘*What are you standing there for? 
down,’’ said a jailer to the tramp. 

The jailers laid him on the bench. 
His legs hung over the side of it, but one 
of the jailers lifted them upon the bench 
and lay down across them. Two others 
held the prisoner’s arms, pressing him to 
the bench, and a fourth lifted his shirt, 
baring the muscular thighs of the crooked 
legs, and the yellow back, through which 
the spine and the ribs were visible. 

Petrov, the broad-chested, broad-shoul- 
dered and sinewy jailer, having chosen a 
bunch of twigs from among several that lay 
ready, spat on his hands, and firmly grasping 
the butt-ends of the twigs, raised the rod 
and brought it whizzing down on the naked 


women’s 
selected 


Lie 
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body. The tramp gave a shout and a 
jump at each stroke, but was held down 
by the jailers. Vasiliev stood by. He 
was pale, and now and then cast a glance 
at what was going on before him and then 
dropped his eyes again. Red stripes ap- 
peared on the yellow back of the tramp. 
His shouts changed into moans. 

Petrov, who had got a black eye in the 
fight which took place when Vasiliev was 
put into the solitary cell, was paying for 
the offense by striking in such a way that 
the ends of the rod broke off. The yellow 
flesh of the tramp’s thighs was soon 
smeared with red blood. When, at last, 
they let go of the tramp, and he, trembling 
all over, after wiping off the blood with 
the bottom of his shirt, began to draw on 
his coarse trousers, the chief jailer took 
hold of Vasiliev by his prison cloak. 
‘*Take it off,’’ he said. 

Vasiliev gave a sort of smile, and showed 
teeth that glistened white between his dark 
little beard and mustaches. The whole of 
his face seemed distorted. Tearing the 
strings of his garments, he undressed, and 


lay down, having bared his fine, well- 


shaped, straight, muscular legs. 

Petrov threw away the broken rod, took 
another bunch from the bundle that lay 
on the window, and again began torturing. 
Vasiliev screamed at the first stroke. 


ee 


‘*Oh! oh!’’ he shouted. He struggled 
so that the jailers knelt down and hung 
on his shoulders, getting quite red with 
the effort to keep him down. 

‘*That’s thirty,’’ said the inspector at 
the twenty-sixth stroke. 

‘‘No, your honor, only twenty-six.’’ 

‘‘Thirty, thirty,’’ said the inspector, 
wrinkling his brow and pulling at his 
beard. 

The jailers lifted themselves from Vasi- 
He did not rise. 

‘You get up,’’ said one of the jailers, 
clutching him by the shoulders. 

Vasiliev rose, but reeled so that 
would have fallen if two jailers had not held 
up. He was breathing heavily and 
quickly. His pale lips trembled. His 
knees knocked together. 

‘*You’ll know what it is to punch a 
jailer’s head next time,’’ muttered Petrov, 
throwing down the rod. He pulled down 
the sleeves of his uniform over his wrists, 


liev’s body. 


he 


him 


and wiping the sweat off his forehead with 
a pocket-handkerchief, left the room. 

‘*To the hospital,’’ said the inspector, 
with a wry face, as if he had swallowed 
something bitter and poisonous. - He sat 
down on the window-sill and lighted a 
cigarette. At this moment Nekhludoff 
was announced to him. 

‘*And what does he want !’’ the inspector 
asked himself, and with a deep sigh he 
went out into the hall to meet the visitor. 

Nekhludoff had been waiting in the hall 
for some time. When he had arrived with 
Maslennikoff’s permission in his pocket, 
he had made up his mind that before see- 
ing Maslova he would fulfil her request and 
speak to Menshoff. If possible, he would 
speak to Menshoff not in the office but in 
his cell, so as to see the inner life of the 
prison, with which he felt himself con- 
nected, and which interested and troubled 
him more and more. 

He rang the bell at the entrance-door, 
and handed the permission to the jailer 
on duty. 

**No, 
‘*the inspector is occupied.’’ 

‘*In the office?’’ asked Nekhludoff. 

‘*No; here in the interviewing-room.’’ 

‘*Why, is it a visiting-day to-day?’’ 

‘*No, it’s special business.’ 

*‘I should like to see the 
Menshoff,’’ persisted Nekhludoff. 

‘*When the inspector comes out you'll 
tell him,’’ answered the jailer. 

At this moment a sergeant-major, with a 
smooth, shiny face, and mustaches impreg- 
nated with tobacco smoke, came out of a 
side-door, with the gold cord of. his uni- 
form glistening, and addressed the jailer 


no,’’ the jailer said, hurriedly; 


prisoner, 


in a severe tone. 

‘*What do you mean by letting any one 
in here? The office——’’ 

‘*Yes, but the gentleman wants to see 
the prisoner Menshoff.’’ 

‘‘All right. Will you please step into 
the office? It’s not here.’’ 

‘*Oh, I can wait here just as well,’’ said 
Nekhludoff, surprised at the agitation he 
noticed in the manner of both the jailer 
and the sergeant-major. 

At this moment the inner door opened 
and Petrov came out, heated and perspir- 
ing. ‘‘He’ll remember it,’’ he muttered, 
turning to the sergeant-major, but when 
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he saw Nekhludoft he seemed confused, 
knitted his brows, and went out through a 
door at the back. 

‘-Who will remember it? Why do they 
all seem so confused? Why did the ser- 
geant-major make a sign to him?’’ Nekhlv- 
doff thought. 

The sergeant-major again asked Nekhlu- 
doif to go into the office, and Nekhludoff 
was about to comply when the inspector 
came ou: of the door at the back, looking 
even more confused than his subordinates, 
and sighing continually. When he saw 
Nekhludoff, he turned to the jailer. 

‘*Fedotoff, have Maslova, cell No. 5, 
women’s ward, taken to the office.”’ 

‘*If possible, I should ask to have the 
interview with Maslova later on, and I 
should like to see Menshoff in his cell now. 
I spoke to you about it last time. Here 
is the permission, *’ said Nekhludoff. 

The inspector looked at the permission. 

‘*Well, I wonder at you,’’ he said, 
waving his hand. 

‘It interests me,’’ Nekhludoff replied. 

‘*It'sa strange thing to be interested in. 
However, as you bent on it, my 
assistant shall take you there. Call Sergei 


seem 


Ivanovitch,’’ the inspector said, turning to 
the jailer, ‘‘and send Maslova to the office. 


Pe) 


She can wait there.’’ Then, again address- 
ing Nekhludoff, he remarked, ‘‘Mine are 
heavy, heavy duties.’ 

‘*You are tired, evidently.’ 

‘‘Tired of the whole of the 
The duties are very trying. One tries to 
lighten one’s lot and only makes it worse. 
My only thought is how to get away. 
Heavy, heavy duties!’’ 

Nekhludoff did not know what the 
inspector’s particular difficulties were, but 
he saw that to-day he was in a peculiarly 
dejected and hopeless condition, calling for 
pity. ‘‘Yes, I should think the duties are 
heavy for a kind-hearted man,’’ he said. 
‘*Why do you serve in this capacity?’’ 

**T have a family.’ 

‘*But if it is so hard 


, 


service. 
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‘*Well, still, you know, it is possible to 
be of use in some measure. I soften down 
all I can. Another in my place would 
conduct the office quite differently.’’ 

Here the assistant, a smartly dressed 
officer, entered the side-door. 

‘‘Here, see the Prince into Menshoff's 
cell. I have looked it up in the book. 
It is cell No. 21,’’ said the inspector to 
his assistant. 

The inspector's assistant was a young, 
fair-haired officer with dyed mustaches. 
He was scented with eau-de-cologne. 

‘*This way, please,’’ he said to Nekhlu- 
doff, with a pleasant smile. ‘‘Our estab- 
lishment interests you?’’ 

‘*Yes, it does interest me, and besides, I 
look upon it as a duty to help a man who 
I heard is confined here, though inno- 
cent.”’ 

The assistant shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Yes, that may happen,’’ said, 
quietly, and politely stepping aside to let 
the visitor enter the corridor first. ‘*But 
it also happens that they lie. Here we 
are.’’ 

The doors of the cells were open and 
some of the prisoners were in the corridor. 
The assistant nodded slightly to the jailers, 
and cast a side-glance at the prisoners, 
who, keeping close to the wall, crept back 
to their cells, or stood like soldiers with 
their arms at their sides following the 
official with their eyes. After passing one 
corridor, the assistant showed Nekhludoff 
into another, separated from the first by an 
iron door. 

This corridor was darker than the first 
and the smell was even worse. The corri- 
dor had doors on both sides, with little 
them about an inch in diameter. 
There was only an old jailer in this 
corridor. 

‘* Where is Menshoff?’’ asked the inspect- 
or’s assistant. 

‘*The eighth cell to the left.’ 

‘*And these, are they occupied?”’ 

‘*Yes, all but one.’’ 


he 


holes in 


(To be continued.) 
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By CHARLES S 


‘a HE study of heroism is a task pursued 
with never-failing interest and en- 

thusiasm. The world is always trying, 

and always trying in vain, to determine 

beforehand who will prove heroic and who 

will prove pusillanimous when the hour of 

trial Too often the man giving 

foundation for great 

and extreme 

confidence yields in 

the final assay only a 

coward heart and a 

spirit. And 

when a hero is really 

found, the world is 

astonished that it has 

the man 

it sought and waited 

for him to be unveiled 


comes. 


hopes 


craven 


overlooked 


by achievement. That 
cheat 
most really brave men 
out of fame is 
tainly true. 

sometimes 


circumstance ; 


cer- 
That 
cowards 
get credit for bravery 
But 
it is invariably true 
that no man who is a 


is also. true. 


real coward acquires a 
wide and firm repu- 
for courage. 
Physical bravery— 
mere disregard of 
physical danger — is 
not uncommon. Prize- 
fighters, football-play- 
race-riders, po- 
licemen, firemen, acro- 
bats, engine men, sail- 
ors, miners, cowboys, 
divers, bridge-build- 
ers, and men of many 
other occupations give perpetual exhibitions 
of physical bravery. But courage in battle 
is usually counted of a higher order than 
courage elsewhere. Many are willing to 
take chances of physical punishment in the 
prize-ring or in ordinary pursuits who 


tation 


ers, 
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cannot keep heart in the face of a hidden 

enemy, the danger of ambush, the likeli- 

hood of mutilation or death by unknown 

and unusual This sketch is about 

one who has shown the most superb bravery 

under a great variety of circumstances, 
including those of war. 

Before the campaign 

in the Philippines, 

Frederick Funston, of 

Kansas, considering 

his extraordinary ex- 

periences as an Ameri- 

can explorer and a 

soldier in the Cuban 

army, was too little 

known. Since his 


sauses. 


exploits in the Philip- 
pines, while it cannot 


in any sense be said 
that he is too well 
known, it is true that 
his fame has come in 
a somewhat extrava- 
gant and distorted 
form—particularly in 
some publications and 
some localities. I am 
sure he would himself 
approve this last sug- 
gestion, though he 
would likely object 
to the first. I am 
sure he is sorry that 
many untrue things 
have been said about 
him by kind, enthu- 
siastic, but unwise 
friends; and Iam sure 
he would maintain, 
with all the earnest- 
ness which is charac- 
teristic of him, that 
the avalanche of praise which has overtaken 
him ought to be ratably apportioned among 
the officers and men who are as ready as 
he to fight and die for their country and 
its flag. I know him well enough to know 
that he wishes he could divide equally 
24 
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among his fellow-soldiers the thanks and 
applause which his countrymen have given 
him. Every line he has ever written from 
the war is an indication of his belief that 
what he is credited with having done has 
been done as well by those under his com- 
mand and otherwise associated with him. 
In a letter to me he said: ‘*When I tell 
them to charge, the trouble is not to get 
them to come on, but to keep from being 
run over by them’’; and every letter he 
writes is filled with praise of General Otis, 
General MacArthur and the other 
manders in the island work. 

But Frederick Funston, having crossed 
the threshold of fame, cannot evade the 
search-light of popular scrutiny. His 
countrymen are curious to know about him 
—of what stuff he is made and on what 


com- 
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whence he removed to Clark county, Ohio. 
It was for this grandfather that General 
Funston was named Frederick. The 
grandfather in 1823 married Miss Julia 
Stafford, who was born in Giles county, 
Virginia, but whose father was a native 
of Ireland and mother a Hogue of Vir- 
ginia. Funston’s father, Hon. 
Edward Hogue Funston, was born Sep- 
tember 16, 1836, in Bethel township, 
Clark county, Ohio. He graduated from 
New Carlisle Academy and spent two years 
at Marietta College. After his school-life 
closed, he continued as a farmer until he 
went to the civil war senior 
lieutenant in a battery of 
manded by Capt. Anderson Mitchell. At 
the of the he was mustered 
out as senior first lieutenant. Just before 


General 


second 
artillery com- 


as 


close war 


























FUNSTON NEARING 
meat he has fed. They are anxious to 
know if he has a level head as well as a 
fearless one, and if he can be counted on 
to aid them elsewhere or in other branches 
of the public service. There is a laudable 
desire to know if he is a fully rounded 
hero or merely a freak of courage. This 
brief sketch will try to picture the young 
General as he is. 

Frederick Funston was born (after the 
fashion of many fortunate men of the 
day) in Ohio, and in New Carlisle, Clark 
county, on November 9, 1865. He 
of Scotch-Irish descent. His grand- 
father on his father’s side was born in 
county Donegal, Ireland, in the year 1800, 
came to this country with his parents at an 
early age, and settled near Paris, Kentucky, 


so 


is 


THE ARCTIC OCEAN 


the departure of the battery for the South, 


in September. 1861, the young artillery 
lieutenant married Miss Ann E. Mitchell, 
a cousin of the captain of the battery. 
Miss Mitchell was born in Miami county, 
Ohio. Her father native of Vir 
ginia, and her great - grandmother was a 
of Daniel Boone. Hon. Edward 
Hogue Funston, after making a fine war 
record, removed to Allen county, Kansas, 
in 1867, and has since served four terms 
in the state legislature—one term as Speake! 
of the years in the 
national Congress as representative from 
the Second Kansas district. He is almost 
a giant physically, and is known as a man 
of great force and courage. His wife, 
General Funston’s mother, is a dainty little 


was a 


sister 


House—and eleven 
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woman, under the average height, and in 
physique quite the opposite of her husband. 
General Funston resembles his mother in 
the slightness of his figure and in his rather 
delicate though ‘wiry constitution. His 
height being five feet four inches, he is 
properly described as a small man, yet he 
is so well proportioned, is so broad-shoul- 
dered, so erect and quick in his step and 
gestures, that he leaves little impression of 
He has brown hair and 
eyes, and when he is amused the eyes get 


diminutiveness. 


tangled in a mesh of merry wrinkles very 
comforting to the beholder. 

Frederick Funston with his sister and 
four brothers has grown to maturity at the 
oid Kansas homestead in Allen county. 
Frederick attended the district school, 
and then the high school, from which he 
with credit in 1882, and from 
which he entered the Kansas State Univer- 
sity at Lawrence. 


graduated 


Ex-Congressman Funston says his son 
was not an extraordinary boy except in his 
willingness to do all the work desired of 
him on the farm, and his extreme studious- 


ness after his farm-work was done. The 


boy’s fondness for books and newspapers 


that his father feared he 
nothing but an acquisitive 
without the power to apply his 
His mind was stored with 


was so great 


would have 
ability 
knowledge. 














E. H. FUNSTON, GENERAL FUNSTON’S FATHER. 











MRS. E. H. FUNSTON,. GENERAL 


MOTHER. 


FUNSTON'S 


statistics and facts of all kinds, which could 
always be had for the asking, but which 
were never offered voluntarily. 
man Funston in his campaign for Congress 
in 1884 had but a few days in which to 
prepare his speeches, and in doing so relied 
almost entirely on the data furnished by 
his son. One night the overworked can- 
didate went to his son’s bedside, awoke 
him and asked what he knew 
England’s attitude toward her colonies in 
the matter of wool-growing. ‘‘Instantly 
he gave me the facts, and the books and 
pages where they could be found in print.’ 
The young farmer student fond of 
poetry, and before he out of the 
district school repeat many of the 
famous long poems. While the country is 
applauding General Funston’s achievements 
as a soldier, his father is firmly of the 
opinion that he would make a greater 
record if engaged in scholastic work. 
While attending high school at Iola, young 
Funston lived at home and daily rode to 
school a Mexican pony of most volcanic 
disposition. No boy ever had a_ better 
horseback training than the young man 
got on the hurricane deck of this ‘‘ genuine 
Mexican plug.’’ Through his boyhood 
young Funston steadily went to Sunday- 


Congress- 


about 


was 
was 
could 
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school—apropos of which his father re- 
marks that ‘‘he never was a bad boy, but 
never got into much trouble on account of 
being too good.’’ One winter he taught 
school, and for about one year he worked 
as train cashier or collector under a system 
formerly in vogue on the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé railroad. In this position he 
got fine training in the art of being on 
time and keeping good-natured with the 
always obstreperous, irascible and irritating 
traveling public. The General tells one 
good story about himself in relation to this 
work. One day, wear- 
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After leaving the university, Funston 
worked as a newspaper reporter, first at 
Fort Smith, and then at Kansas City on 
the Kansas City ‘‘Journal.’’ Probably the 
most important feature of his experience 
in Fort Smith was his close acquaintance 
with Judge Parker, whose record as a 
criminal judge has no equal in the history 
of this country. Judge Parker's special 
mission was to exterminate crime and crim- 
inals in the Indian Territory, over which 
his court had jurisdiction. To this end, 
in his judicial career of twenty-one years 

and a half, he con- 





ing the usual railroad 
uniform, he entered 
the front end of a 
crowded car and be- 
gan collecting tickets. 
Suddenly a small boy 
piped up, so that all 
the passengers could 
hear, ‘‘Oh, mother, 
see that funny little 
policeman !’ 

As a university stu- 
dent at Lawrence he 
was neither brilliant 
nor dull. He was 
somewhat restless, but 
the salient features 
of any branch of 
knowledge under con- 
sideration were always 
sought for by him 
with tenacity, enthu- 
siasm and exceptional 
intelligence. The 
University of Kansas 
has, through all its 
few but vigorous years, 
given great attention to research in the 
realm of natural history and has sent out 
hundreds of collecting expeditions all over 
the western part of the continent. Some of 
the most famous collectors in the country 
have been students and the 
university under the direction of Dr. 
Frank H. Snow, who is now chancellor of 
the institution. Funston participated in 
many of these collecting expeditions, and 
there learned the beginnings of life in 
camp and on the trail, so that before he 
left school he was well qualified for under- 
takings of this character. 





teachers in 


THE ENTRANCE TO DEATH VALLEY. 


demned to death one 
hundred and _ fifty- 
nine murderers, of 
whom seventy - eight 
were hanged, and gave 
prison sentences in 
like proportion. Fun- 
ston reported the pro- 
ceedings in Judge 
Parker's court 
discussed at great 
length with the Judge 
the relations of the 
United States to the 
Indian tribes, and to 
the outlaws from 
everywhere who took 
refuge in, one way or 
another among the 
Indians. In this way 
he began the study of 


and 





unusual peoples whose 


ways are not our 
ways, and whose hab- 
its and customs are 
incompatible with the 
civilization of the 
After a comparatively brief repor- 
torial experience the City 
‘*Journal,’’ he went on an expedition to 


the Bad Lands of Dakota, collecting botan- 


day. 


on Kansas 


ical specimens. After completing this work 
he was sent by the Hon. Jeremiah Rusk, 
Secretary of the Department of Agricult- 


ure, his first important government 
service. 

In the far Southwest, between Texas and 
the Pacific ocean, there is a peculiar land. 
It is volcanic, vitrified, scarred and _blis- 
tered, yet fascinating beyond expression. 
West of New Mexico, the bottomless pit 


on 
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of the Grand Cajion of the Colorado river 
divides the main Rocky mountain regions 
to the north from the southern slopes which 
the Mexican border. South of 
this great gulf of the Colorado, the land is 
mostly deprived of mountain streams, and 
is characterized by much that is fierce and 
hostile, as well as by much that is quaint 
grand and beautiful. Here in this 
peculiar region we find a terminology fitly 
selected and applied by the early explorers 
Here find the town of 
Tombstone, the Valley of the Big Bug, 
Skull valley, Kill creek, Murderer’s gulch, 
Devil's cation, Robbers’ Roost, the Needles, 
finally, at the 
extreme west, Death 

In this 
land it was 
natural for Frederick 
Funston to find a 
worthy of his 
attention. 


reach to 


and 


and settlers. we 


and 


valley. 


strange 


task 


Death valley is a 
the 
ir- 
regular in shape, 
upward of seventy- 
five miles in length 
and perhaps one 
thousand 


depression in 


earth’s surface, 


square 
the 
larger part of it be- 


miles in area, 
hun- 
feet below the 
level of the sea. In 
the middle of this f 
frightful region 
Death is indeed 
king. The scarcity of 


ing over two 


dred 


life of any kind, animal or vegetable, is al- 
most unimaginable. Great expanses of alkali 
as white as snow, millions of blistered rocks, 
and vast stretches of sand burning hot— 
such is the valley. Such life as there is in 

or near it is of the hideous kind. As if 
cursed of God, it lies by the highway of 
travel, as hostile as the firing line of an 
enemy. To this dubious region Funston 
and his associates betook themselves, for the 


purpose of giving to science any possible 
nformation that might be worth having. 
Here, for nine long months, depending on 
precarious supplies of food and water, he 


measured, mapped and _ scrutinized the 


MRS. FREDERICK FUNSTON, 
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country, making careful collection and 
record of all that could possibly be of use. 
Now and then the party would creep out 
of the hot depths to the near-by summit of 
a mountain range. On one of these occa- 
sions Funston’s horse slipped and rolled 
over a cliff more than a thousand feet high. 
The young explorer was dragged to the 
edge of the cliff, but caught a shrub of 
some kind and crawled back to safety. 
While in Death valley Funston is said to 
have for the government the 
highest temperature ever measured by any 
government Later, in Alaska, he 
recorded lowest temperature ever 
recorded for the gov- 
ernment, with cne 
exception. 

After recovering 
from the Death 
valley expedition, 
which was exhaust- 
ing in the extreme, 
Funston accepted 
another government 
mission, by appoint- 
ment of Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton, 
Secretary of the De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture, to make a 
botanical collection 
in Alaska. He did 
not profess to be an 


recorded 


agent. 
the 


expert botanist, nor 
was he hired for that 
purpose. He 
well grounded, how- 
ever, in the rudi- 
ments of botany, and 
specimens of every- 


was 


fully able to procure 
thing to be found growing in the Alaskan 
' In Alaskan 
work, it is not the 
explorer was governed by a desire to offset 
his experiences in Death valley, so as to 
make a ‘‘good average.’’ So far as I 
know, the purposes which he had were to 
earn a living, serve the government, and 
acquire what might be an exceedingly 
useful line of information and experience. 
He went to southeastern Alaska, traveled 
down the Yukon to the district which has 
since become famous as the Klondike, and 
down to Porcupine river, to 


undertaking this 


recorded that 


region. 
young 


continued 
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the valley of which he gave much atten- 
tion. Before finishing his Alaskan work 
he journeyed from the Yukon to the Arctic 
coast on snow-shoes, with dogs and a 
sledge, and passed all alone from the ex- 
treme headwaters of the Yukon to _ its 
mouth, a distance of about two thousand 
miles, in a canoe. The two years devoted 
to this Alaskan work were years of very 
great hardship, almost without interruption. 
In going to the Arctic coast, Funston 
picked up a few companions from a tribe 
of nomadic Eskimos for part of the trip, 
but these companions fell away as the 
difficulties of the journey increased, until 
only one faithful follower remained. One 
at a time the dogs that drew the sledge 
were converted into rations, until only two 
or three were left when the black waters of 
the Arctic were sighted. After reaching 
the Arctic coast, Funston and his com- 
panion followed the sea for about forty 
miles, living on what could be picked up 
from the until they reached an 
English whaling-fleet lying at anchor in 
the walls of ice rising high to keep off the 
cruel wind. The captain of the first ship 
Funston reached was incredulous as to the 
method of his approach, but when con- 
vinced as to who and what he was, insisted 
on treating his fellow-sailors to a practical 
joke. He sent for all the captains of the 
fleet and told them that a young man, for 
a fee of fifty thousand dollars, had come 
overland from British Columbia on behalf 
of the British government to bring the 
news that England and the United States 
were at war and that the whaling-fleet 
must remain another year in the Arctic sea 
to avoid being captured by the Yankees. 
As the fleet was worth five or ten 
of dollars, the warning was of decided im- 
portance. This practical joke was carried 
to reasonable limits by the captain and his 
young guest; the latter, owing to his 
familiarity with the American and British 
war-fleets, being able to make the account 
of the alleged hostilities between the two 
countries intensely interesting. In due time 


shore, 


millions 


the hoax was revealed, and the captain was 
awarded first prize as a practical joker. 
While on the Arctic coast Funston applied 
himself to study of the seal question, and 
has to-day as clear views as to what should 
be done in the matter of preserving the 
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seals as any man with whom I have ever 
talked. He also gave considerable atten- 
tion to the question of the boundary line 
between the American and the British 
possessions. 

The long ride down the Yukon was as 
dangerous as it was interesting. He was 
often shot at by the straggling tribes along 
the banks, but his rifle, opposed to the 
arrows of the natives, was effective in 
keeping assaulting parties at a safe distance. 
Fortunately, it was after he had passed 
these hostile tribes that his canoe caught 
on the nose of an island where he was 
attempting to land, and was upset. He 
held the boat and dragged it ashore, but 
his guns and about five hundred photo- 
graphic negatives were lost. The first 
shelter he reached in the journey down the 
river was a nunnery, or at least a station 
under the charge of the Sisters of Charity, 
the same being part of one of the numerous 
Roman Catholic missions in Alaska. 

After finishing the Alaskan work, Fun- 
ston delivered a few lectures in Kansas, 
where personal friends undertook to 
arrange for auditoriums and audiences. 
In this way he picked up a small fund, with 
which he went to Mexico and Central 
America in search of land for a coffee 
plantation. He made a very extensive tour 
in the more parts of southern 
Mexico, and selected a large body of land 
he Land considered 
suitable for raising coffee, ordinarily has on 
it a very dense vegetable growth. This 
has to be cleared away so that the coffee 
may have room. 


remote 


such as desired. 


The business is as profit- 
able as it is unattractive on other accounts, 
and Funston felt certain that in a reasona- 
ble time he could make a competency, and 
he went at the enterprise with his usual 
vigor. Having selected his land, he came 
to Kansas to the necessary money. 
His showing was so complete and satisfac- 
tory that half of the required capital was 


get 


forthcoming at once in Kansas, in spite of 
the prevailing hard financial conditions. 
He then New York for the re- 
mainder of his subscription, but there met 
the usual fate men who come 
to New York for money, in that he was 
promptly turned down. Had he been 
audacious and something of a liar, he would 
likely have procured the necessary money 


came to 


of modest 
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—and died without fame. While he was 
still coaxing capital to help him raise coffee, 
he entered the employ of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railway Company, 
by election of the board of directors, as 
deputy comptroller, to help, prepare and 
issue the new securities of the reorganized 
company. Thus it happens that the hold- 
ers of some millions of Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé securities may find on their 
paper the signature of the hero of hundreds 
of hairbreadth escapes and something like 
threescore battles. 

One day Funston came to me in New 
York he had in the 
Cuban army. I asked him if he felt ready 
to go into the work, having no money and 
having little prospect of receiving army 
pay. He said he did not need more ready 
money than he could easily borrow, and 
that if the Cubans could not pay him even 
soldier’s wages he might sell some letters 
to the high-class publications. He after- 
ward arranged to sell such letters as he 
write, but found his soldier-life so 
to prevent sending home 
For several weeks 
before leaving New York he worked at the 
seaside with various kinds of heavy guns, 
and at night drilled soldiers under the 
direction of the Cuban junta. When he 
finally received notice that the ship for 
Cuba would sail, he had only a few minutes 
in which to catch his train for the ap- 
He borrowed a little money 
and disappeared. 

About twenty months after that, he came 
off a ship one day at New York, looking 
like the most dilapidated young man in 
America. He was very lame, and appeared 


and said enlisted 


could 


engrossing as 


anything for print. 


pointed place. 


FUNSTON AND HIS PARTY ON A MEXICAN 











FUNSTON’S YACHT ON THE YUKON. 


to have suffered all the illnesses in the list. 
As a matter of fact, he had been shot 
through both lungs by a Mauser bullet, 
had been wounded in one arm, had sur- 
vived a terrible attack of fever, and at last 
was rendered exceedingly lame by injuries 
received in a cavalry charge. His horse 
was shot under him and rolled on his leg, 
driving the splintered end of a dry stick 
into his hip. He had obtained the rank of 
major and then lieutenant-colonel, and had 
been in command of all the artillery east 
of Havana. He participated in twenty-two 
well-defined battles or skirmishes. Most 
of these were hard fights, although usually 
but small numbers of men were engaged. 
He did the most effective artillery work 
done in the up to the time 
of the landing of American troops, and 


Cuban war 
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with his Hotchkiss and other formidable 
guns really did more to keep back the 
Spanish army than any other one authority 
short of the chief commanders. After the 
injury to his hip, being incapacitated for 
further service, he made his escape from 
Cuba in the characteristic manner described 
below. 

It has been said that those of great 
imagination are most likely to be cowards 
—that to be able to comprehend all that 
may possibly befall one is enough to terrify 
the stoutest heart. Whether this be true 
or not, it is quite certain that General 
Funston is not an imaginative man. His 
fearlessness is not of the foolish kind which 
risks life in any useless manner. He has 
no lack of the instinct of self-preservation. 
That which saves him from being called 
reckless is his quick wit and his superb 
presence of mind which carries him safely 
through so many difficulties. Thus, when 


he was creeping out of Cuba, sick and 
wounded, trying to find the coast in order 
to escape to the United States, he suddenly 
looked 
Spanish guns in the hands 


down the muzzles of a cluster of 
of hostile senti- 
nels. In another instant he would have 
been riddled with bullets, but as quick as 
a flash he proclaimed himself in Spanish a 
tired-out Cuban trying to surrender and 
having important information for the 
Spaniards. While he was being led to 
headquarters he carried from his pocket to 
his mouth his passport from the Cuban 
general, which he managed to chew and 
swallow. This passport was concealed in 
the folds of a handkerchief, and that 
handkerchief is now one of his mother’s 
valued mementoes. The passport would 
have revealed his standing as a Cuban 
officer, and would have insured his imme- 
diate death. As it was, he was condemned 
to die, but his fullness of information, of 
a character to be interesting to the Span- 
iards, but still not hurtful to his Cuban 
friends, enabled him so to interest the com- 
mandant that he was liberated and sent to 
the United States. 

After receiving surgical treatment in 
New York, and after a visit to his family 
in Kansas, he again undertook to deliver 
lectures, and did so with decided success, 
although with no greater pleasure to him- 
self than he had experienced before. He 
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was still lecturing (on the condition of 
Cuba, and not on his own exploits as a 
soldier) when war was declared against 
Spain. Three regiments were raised in 
Kansas. Governor Leedy, the Populist 
Governor then in power, would not recog- 
nize the soldiers of the National Guard, 
but organized new regiments and selected 
new colonels and other new officers. Al- 
though Funston was a Republican, the 
feeling throughout the state in favor of 
putting him in command of one of the reg- 
iments was so strong that Governor Leedy 
made him colonel of the Twentieth Kansas, 
and Edward C. Little, also a Kansas Uni- 
versity man and secretary to the Governor, 
was made lieutenant-colonel. It is but 
fair to say that Governor Leedy shared fully 
the popular feeling that Funston ought to 
command one of the regiments. 

After receiving his appointment, Colonel 
Funston was called to Tampa _ to 
General Miles such information as he could 
about the climate and conditions in Cuba. 
As soon as he could leave General Miles, he 
returned to his regiment, which meantime 
had gone to San Francisco under command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Little, and there 
gave the closest possible attention for two 
or three months to the task of getting his 
troops fit for actual war. That he suc- 
ceeded has been well proved. His promo- 
tion to a generalship was not the swift 
work of anxious authorities at Washington 
who only wanted an excuse. On the con- 
trary, the were reluctant to 
appoint other generals when so many had 
been mustered out, and Colonel Funston 
got recognition only after a series of brilliant 
achievements, which made it a pleasant 
duty for those in power to promote him. 

Before leaving San Francisco, Funston 
married Miss Eda Blankart, an accom- 
plished young lady of Oakland, California, 
who saw her husband sail away to war im- 
mediately after the marriage ceremony, and 
who followed him on another steamer a 
week or two later. An unusual honey- 
moon indeed has been that of General 
Funston and his wife. For seven or eight 
weeks after the wedding-day they were 
separated by hundreds of miles of ocean, 
and from the day they next met to the 
present time the bride has waited for news 
from her husband on the firing line, while 


give 


authorities 
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what she could for the 
sufferers in the hospitals. Mrs. Funston is 
described as a woman of marked beauty, 
great strength of character, and a high 
degree of culture as a musician. If General 
his wife as he 


she has done 


Funston is as devoted to 
always has been to his mother, he will 
prove a model husband, for to his mother 
he has always given an ardent and undi- 
vided admiration. No love-affair until this 
that resulted in his marriage has ever claimed 


his attention. 
It is probable that Frederick Funston’s 


chief characteristic, aside from his industry 
and intrepidity, is that of modesty. He 
certainly has the appearance of modesty. 
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both had been invited. On the way, he 
was informed of somebody's intention to 
introduce him as a returned explorer. This 
struck terror to his heart, and he contrived 
to be absent until it was too late for any 
one to exhibit him. 

As remarked above, General Funston is 
not at all an imaginative man. To the 
best of my belief, has never foreseen 
himself as a heroic figure in gay military 
attire, doing heroic things or wearing the 
decorations of victory. His mind loves the 
concrete. He has always astonished me by 
his unaccountable accumulation of dry 
facts, such as those relating to the tariff, 
to the size and style of armament of the 


he 
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FUNSTON’'S CAMP ON THE 
This is not merely because he is small of 
I do not know certainly what the 
rule is about small men, but they are prob- 
ably as apt to be vain as large men. Not 
only is Funston modest in appearance, but 
He becomes enthu- 
siastic on any subject that interests him, 
and is willing to share his information with 
But in all 
is little use of the 
an entire absence of any- 
He 
has never enjoyed being exhibited or ex- 
ploited any manner. Once, after he 
returned from his remarkable trip to Alaska, 
he escorted a lady to an affair to which 


stature. 


also in conversation. 


any really interested listener. 


his conversation there 
pronoun ‘‘J,’ 


thing like arrogance or boastfulness. 


in 





PORCUPINE RIVER, ALASKA 

government ships, statistics of the army, 
geographical measurements, statistics of the 
Arctic fisheries, facts about whaling, statis- 
tics about mining in Alaska, mathematical 
and scientific facts concerning railroad and 
ocean commerce, particulars of the tea and 
coffee trade of the world, facts pertaining to 
agriculture and similar subjects. He has 
not dreamed of greatness. All he has ever 
longed for has been hard work enough to 
keep him busy. 

Funston is a fine talker about any topic 
that interests him, and is a better listener 
than talker. He does not write readily, 
and is little disposed to crowd into print. 
Socially he is easy, cheerful and in every 
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way companionable. If there are children 
in his vicinity, he usually gets to them and 
makes them his friends. He likes a low 
seat in a quiet corner, with an audience of 
juvenile listeners, to whom he can tell the 
most wonderful stories in the most wonder- 
ful way. So clean-cut and simple are his 
narrations, even about difficult subjects, 
that children never have trouble in listen- 
ing to him. He loves music, and has a 
habit of giving his own names to the 
classical compositions which his friends 
play. He is not a musician, but shows 
fine musical instinct in his preferences. 
He is fond of poetry, and shows excellent 
discrimination in his favorite selections. 
He has an acute sense of humor, and sees 
the funny things that happen, in spite of 
serious surroundings. On one occasion in 
Alaska some drunken Jndians whom he 
had offended gathered about his little hut 
and did their best to kill him by shooting 
into it. The ridiculous appearance of one 
of the Indians so appealed to Funston’s 
mirthful side that he ran the risk of 
getting killed by taking the Indian's pict- 
ure with his camera at a small window. 
Ironquill, the Kansas poet, has given a 
recipe for making heroes: 
** I can give you a prescription that will always make 
a hero: 
Go and get a full-fledged lover and reduce his 
hopes to zero ; 
Get a man who loves a woman with devotion pure 
and steady, 
Let the woman * go back on him,' and your hero 
is all ready ; 


Now just turn him loose and watch him ; see, old 
Cerberus, he cringes ! 
See! the red-hot gates are 


solid, brazen hinges, 


beaten from their 

And hell's blue platinum standards he is sab’ring 
into fringes ; 

And he's dealing harsh percussion, with a violence 
volcanic 

On the hacked and battered helmet of his Majesty 
Satanic, 

Who calls wildly on 


his squadrons, that 


crumbling into panic.” 


are 


Frederick Fun- 
hero. He has 
the battle-field 
disconsolate or 
trace of 
his veins. No man _ loves 
truly than he, and his love for 
it increases the more he faces death and 
danger. And yet he has far exceeded that 


But this is how 


ston 


not 

made a 
the 

he 


There is 


was never 
be- 


sought desert or 


cause was unhappy. 


not a misanthropic 
blood in 


life more 
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which made Horatius immortal, and that 
for which Skobeloff was made a general in 
the Russian army. 

In the matter of the war against Spain 
and Aguinaldo, there has been conviction 
behind every bullet he has shot and at the 
bottom of every order he has given. His 
theory in the beginning, when he went to 
join the Cubans, was that the time had 
come again in the world’s history to put 
off an old and put on a new. He be- 
lieved that Spain had reached a point in 
her national decline where she was grossly 
incompetent to manage her own affairs 
wisely, either at home or abroad. He 
had vividly in mind the gradual curtail- 
ment of Spanish colonial possessions, and 
believed he saw, throughout the history of 
such curtailment, the natural results of 
Spanish characteristics in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. He pointed out 
that the British colonies would have been 
in rebellion a thousand times worse than 
the Cuban rebellion with half the pretext 
that Cuba had. 

When once we have destroyed the Spanish 
power in the Philippines, he does not see 
how we could be otherwise than cowardly 
and cruel to leave that country to Agui- 
naldo, who has given no sign of being any 
wiser or better a ruler than the Spaniard 
whose place he tried to seize. He believes 
implicitly that in a few years from now 
all will look at the change which has 
been wrought and call it good. He knows 
that when that day comes men will say, 
‘If it had not been for what was done in 
1899, these islands would be where they 
then were, and the timid feet of civiliza- 
tion would have been kept outside the 
threshold of the Spanish colonies.’? In 
this faith he has fought and in this sign 
he has conquered. 

General Funston has been in the thickest 
of the fighting in the Philippines. His 
adventures there have been as exciting as 
they have been numerous. His exploits 
have, many of them, been outside the 
usual military limitations, and his bravery. 
originality and resource have won not onl\ 


the plaudits of his associates and superiors 


in the field, but the enthusiastic regard ot 
his countrymen. After the battle of 
Calumpit, General Otis requested his pro 
motion. This was 


request immediatel) 
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granted by President McKinley, who made 
Funston a brigadier-general. 

The Calumpit exploit was typical. Gen- 
eral Wheaton’s brigade was on the south 
bank of the Rio Grande de la Pampanga, 
the north 

strongly 


and a force of insurgents on 
bank. The Filipinos were 
intrenched, and suffered little 
the American fire at the long range across 
the river. Colonel Funston the 
necessity of being at closer quarters. He 
procured a long rope and called for volun- 
teers to take it across the river. A num- 
ber of his Kansans responded to the call. 
Two They stripped, 
took the rope between them and swam to 
the other side. Neither was hit, although 
the Filipinos fired on them incessantly. <A 
raft had been built of such timber as was 
available; Colonel Funston took a few of 
his men, embarked with them on the raft 
and crossed the river, the rope being used 
as a guiding line to hold the raft against 
the current. The trips were repeated 
until two companies had landed. 
Then the men were formed and ordered to 
attack the trenches with an enfilading fire. 
The broke after the 
Kansans began firing, and the main body 
retreated to the north. Meanwhile the 
rest of Colonel Funston’s regiment and the 
First Montana Volunteers had the 
The Filipinos were driven to San 
Fernando. 

A similar exploit to this was that in the 
fighting before Malolos. 


loss from 


saw 


men were selected. 


been 


insurgents soon 


crossed 
river. 


Funston was on 


one side of the Marilao river and a force of 
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Filipinos on the other side. There was 
no bridge, and Funston called for volun- 
teers who could swim. He selected twenty 
men, and told them to follow him. He 
plunged into the stream, and, holding his 
revolver out of the water, swam across. 
The men followed, pushing logs on which 
they had placed their rifles, ahead of them. 
The Filipinos kept up a steady fire on the 
but their 
and 


swimmers, marksmanship was 
no American was hit. 
the other side, Funston and _ his 
men charged after the Filipinos, who stood 
their ground for a moment, and then 
broke and ran for safety. The twenty 
Kansans and their colonel took eighty 


very 
Once on 


poor, 


prisoners. 


As to General Funston’s future, many 
suggestions have been made as to giving 
him political preferment. This is pro- 
posed as a reward, though why it should 
is difficult to tell. The 
service of the public by a good and com- 


be so considered 
petent man isa favor to the public more 
than to the man. If the country needs 
General Funston and asks him to serve it 
further, he is likely to be willing to do so, 
but it is not probable that he will ever 
seek to office in 
If successful, he would add 


nomination and election 
the usual way. 
nothing to his fame, and would receive 
far financial 
could get in 
when 


remuneration than he 
It is likely that 
he is no longer wanted as a soldier 


less 


business. 


or as a military governor or agent, he will 
settled and, for a 
change, try the charms of a quiet life. 


select some business 
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By JOHN FLETCHER. 


** /*OME,’’ says the swimming in- 

structor, standing on the edge of 
the marble bath, with its tepid water, its 
poles and straps, its life-belts and its ropes 
along the sides, ‘‘come, let us be scientific 
together. Let us learn the art of swim- 
ming with due regard to its theories, its 
precepts, its physical laws and a true 
knowledge of the amount of force required 
to propel your body through a given space 
in a given time, to say nothing of finding 
the points of least resistance and ascer- 
taining the mechanical principles of stroke 
and kick.’’ 

‘‘Hey, Jimmie,’’ says the small boy, 
holding up the first two fingers of his right 
hand, spread apart to form a V, ‘‘le’s 
go swimmin’.”’ 

Whereupon the small boy learns to 
swim, in sea or river, pond or lake, as 
the case may be, and the student gets 
to be able to navigate a tank. 

Nevertheless, the swimming 
instructor is a useful member 
of society. He helps many per- 
sons to help themselves in the 
water, who, had there been no 
instructor, would have gone to 
their graves without knowing 
enough to keep their mouths 
shut had they tumbled over- 
board. He also writes manu- 
als of swimming, giving full 
and explicit instructions con- 
cerning each stroke. For ex- 
ample, a high authority on the 
art says, in one of his publica- 
tions: ‘‘From the straightened 
position, the legs are drawn up 
close to each other and near the 
they are opened and 
brought together again si- 
multaneously, the left or up- 
per leg being kicked out 
forward as in running, the 
knee straightened and the 
power applied with the back 
of the calf and the sole of 
the foot. The right or 
lower leg is bent 
double, until the heel nearly 


body ; 


READY 


almost Drawn by Hy. S. Watson. 


TO DIVE. 


touches the thigh, the tendon of Achilles 

acting as a cutwater, and the foot swinging 

on a hinge, so that there is really very 

little resistance. The sweep is then made 

simultaneously with the upper leg, the 

power in this case coming from the entire 

front of the leg from the toe to the knee. 

In the effective part of the stroke the left 

foot is straightened with a stamp, at the 

same time the right is met with a vicious 

kick. As the legs 

come together, the 

(4, wash from the up- 

per meets the swirl 

aa » from the lower and 

y helps considerably 

to send the body 
forward.’’ 

So simple as to 

be almost childish, isn’t it? 

As a matter of fact, 

there are but two requisites 

learning to swim, 

provided the novice has a sound 

The first is water, and 

courage. Al- 

animal is 


7] 


when 


body. 
the second is 
though the human 
the only animal that cannot 
swim, after a fashion, when _ first 
dropped into the water, the human 
animal but to persevere and 
swimming will become automatic, 
without definite knowledge, either, 
whether the tendon of Achilles 
is acting as a cutwater 

or as a center-board. 
Assuming that the 
necessary water Is pres- 
ent in sufficient quan- 
tities, the beginner must 
beget confidence in him- 
self. He must be coura- 
geous. There is in every 
person, until he has learned 
how foolish it all is, an in- 
stinctive dread of the water. 
The first time you put a 
baby in a bath by itself, it 
squirms and shrinks and is 
afraid, but after it learns 
there is nothing to harm it, 


has 


as to 
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it splashes about like a small porpoise and 
has a jolly time. It is so with the beginner 
on the swimming-beach. At the moment 
he convinces himself he will not necessarily 
drown when he wades out until the water 
comes up to his chin, he pulls down the 
barrier between himself and swim- 
ming. The of ‘‘over my head’’ 
must be fought away. Self-trust must be 
acquired by actual experiment. Going in 
with a life-preserver or belt or plank or log 
is folly, because when the apparatus that 
keeps one afloat is abandtned the beginner 
is helpless. It must not be understood 
that rashness is advocated. Far from it. 
But coward learned to swim 
well and no coward ever will. 

With confidence established, learning 
to swim becomes a matter of intellect, 
or power of mind, rather, just as learn- 
ing to ride a bicycle or fly a kite is a 
matter of intellect. The beginner in 
the water, on the bicycle, with the kite, 
or in any similar situation, who 
puts his brain to the task, de- 
termines to win and backs his 
determination with his energy, 
himself doing what he 
desires to do in a much shorter 


great 
terrors 


no ever 


finds 


time than the novice who strives 

in a haphazard manner and 

with no especial concentration 

of effort. It is worth 

a portion of any per- 

son’s time to learn to 

swim. Any person, 

physically 
can learn to ' 
and the one »j' 

his will- - 


not dis- 
abled, 
swim, 
who exerts 
power will enjoy the “4 
delights of deep water 27 4 4. S. Watson. 
when the novice who oa see 
tries indifferently is still paddling 
near the shore. 

Wise old Benjamin Franklin knew 
thing about swimming as well as about 
almost everything else. His plan for learn- 
ing to swim is simple and effective. When 
the beginner has nerve enough to wade out 
until the water comes up to his armpits, 
Franklin advised that he take with him a 
white pebble of good size, or an egg, or 
the like, that can be seen easily through 
the water. Then the novice is to turn, 


about 


some- 
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toss the pebble or egg toward the shore 
and plunge after it. The resistance offered 
by the water will buoy the plunger up, 
and the moment he has gained sufticient 
confidence and command of limbs to strike 
out he has learned to swim. Somebody is 
always about to give a hint or two. 

Instructors can be of great service in 
shaping the movements of the swimmer, 
but the majority of persons who need to 
and wish to learn cannot reach an instructor 
or have not the means to engage one. 

Aside from the pleasure to be gained, the 

a» value of knowing how 

fs i sssto swim is to guard 

/q fz against the dangers 

that arise when one 

is suddenly precipi- 

tated into the water. 

The ordinary novice must 

do the he can with- 

out expert guidance, and 

the confusing of his mind 

with involved formulas for 

stroke and kick is not de- 

sirable. Circumstances de- 

mand that he work out his 

own salvation, and a few hints are 

better than detailed and intricate in- 
structions. 

The natural progress of a_ boy, 
from the time he first sticks his trem- 
ulous toes into the water and _ says, 
I'm afraid!’’ until he goes 
whooping and tumbling in, with no 
fear than inter- 

The system by which the 


best 


, 


**Gee, 


more covering, is 


esting. 


present generation of boys acquires 
the art is the same as it has always 
It is the same everywhere, for 


been. 

a boy is an animal that does things 
like every other boy, whether he lives 

in New York or Maine Mexico. 
Boys go swimming as soon as they can 
get to the river without their mother’s 
knowledge. They go down to the ‘‘swim- 
min’-hole’’ in begin undressing 
when half-way to the water and are ready 
to jump in when the edge is reached, the 
mere matter of clothes not being of suffi- 
cient consequence to cause them a thought 
as to whether their trousers and shirt are 
in the same parallel of latitude. Clothes 
can be gathered up when there is nothing 
left to do but go home. Watch a sturdy 


or 


shoals, 











FLOATING, 


He cannot swim, but he intends to 
He wades out until the water comes 
Then he ‘‘ducks under, ”’ 
If his courage has not yet 
been screwed to the sticking-point, he 
gently lowers himself upon all 
until only his head is above the water. 
With his hands on the bottom, supporting 
him, he sticks his legs out straight and 
propels himself along, with a great kicking 
of water and shouting of ‘‘See me swim!”’ 
He learns what to do with his feet and legs 
right then and there. 

In a few days he is out a little deeper. 
He tries to touch bottom with his hands 
to support himself and finds he cannot, 
unless he puts his head under. So he pad- 
and before he 
realizes it, is swimming. Dog-fashion does 
for a has confidence 
enough to go out eight or ten or fifteen 
feet from the shore, and in a short time he 
can go anywhere in reason. He has learned 
to swim and he never forgets how. Ob- 
servation along the sea-shore, where it is 
much easier to learn than 
has formed the conclusion that fresh-water 


chap. 
learn. 
up to his knees. 
if he is brave. 


fours, 


dles away ‘‘dog-fashion,”’ 


season. Soon he 


in fresh water, 


boys and salt-water boys get to be swim- 
mers in practically the same manner. 

The method of the boy is atrociously 
non-theoretical, it must be admitted, but it 
has its advantages, inasmuch as the boy 
usually gets to be astrong, swift and untir- 
ing swimmer, provided he has the essential 
personal basis of courage and power of will. 
He does not know much about the theory 
of the right angle for his hands when 
making a stroke, but he does know how 
to make that stroke with the least effort to 
himself and with After 
any person, boy, girl or adult, has learned 
to keep afloat and make progress—to swim, 
in short—proficiency depends entirely on 
practice, for when all is done and said the 
object of swimming is to keep yourself 
above water and to get somewhere with as 
much celerity as desired and with as little 
fatigue as possible. The breast stroke 
follows the dog-fashion paddling, naturally 
and quickly. One learns instinctively, 
almost, to swim on the back, or to use the 
side or overhand stroke. 

Diving demands practice and courage. 
It takes nerve to plunge in head foremost. 


the best results. 


= 
—————— 


— es 


Drawn by Hy 


S. Watson. 


BREAST STROKE. 
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The swimmers who habitually jump in 
are afraid to except in the rare 
instances when there is a physical reason 
that forbids diving. A good way to learn 
to dive is to stand on some slight elevation 
above the water, bend over and tumble in 
Try it again and do not bend 
Tumble in again and again, 
until you can go in with a spring and at an 
angle that will admit your straightened 


dive, 


head first. 
over so far. 


body with little splash and send you a 
distance under the water. You will strike 
the water flat many times, and get some 
smart slaps on chest and face, but perse- 
verance will make a diver of you. Ears 
stuffed with cotton if much 
diving is to be done, as the continued con- 
when the head strikes the water 
may have a bad effect on the ear-drums. 
Cotton will keep water out of the ears also. 
The boy doesn't use cotton. He stands 
on the right leg, if the water is in the 
right ear, and kicks violently sidewise with 
the left leg, reversing the operation to 
clear the left ear. What the boy does in 
contingencies of that kind, the adult can 
afford to imitate. High diving 
is foolish and dangerous; so is jumping 
from high places into the water. 

Just the reader may say, ‘‘It is 
all very well to talk about courage and 
am I to know that I 
can support myself on the water or in it?’ 
Try it, O timid try it. Have you 
will-power enough to wade out until the 
water waist? Well, then 
lie down on your back in the water, with 
toward the shore. It is per- 
there. You are out only to 

Hollow in your back as much 
your chest. 
Stretch your arms above your head and 
bend your knees outward with the toes 
pointing sidewise. Keep your hips rigid 


should be 


cussion 


very well 


here 


confidence, but how 


one, 


comes to your 


your head 
i sctly 
your waist. 


safe 


as possible and throw out 
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TREADING WATER 


and your legs as close as possible to the top 


of the water. Breathe easily and naturally 
and keep the lungs full. You will float, 
after a few trials, and be convinced that 
it is possible to go into the water without 
meeting sudden and untimely death as soon 
as you have wet your ankles. 

It was courage that made Captain Webb 
a great swimmer. The first time he was 
heard of was when he jumped from the 
deck of the Cunard liner, ‘*Russia,’’ into 
a heavy sea, after a sailor who had fallen 
overboard, and stayed in the water thirty- 
seven minutes before the life-boat picked 
him up. It was courage that brought him 


across the English channel. when he was 


SWIMMING UNDER WATER. 
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in the water for twenty-two hours and 
swam thirty-nine and one-half miles. It 
wasn’t courage that sent him through the 
rapids at Niagara falls, where he was 
killed. That was foolhardiness, but he 
would not have gone unless he had perfect 
confidence in himself. Every other great 
swimmer, from Leander, who swam the 
Hellespont, and Lord Byron, who did like- 
wise, to Peter McNerney, the Boston swim- 
mer who was so nearly successful in the 
trial from Dover to Calais, across the 
English channel in Webb’s course, a year 
or two ago, has had no fear. Paul Boy- 
ton, that nautical adventurer, although 
identified with a buoyant rubber suit, saved 
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novices and practised swimmers. Most of 
these rules are admirable for the purposes 
intended if they can be recalled when the 
crises arrive for which they provide the 
remedies. It is not well for the beginner 
to confuse his mind with too many regula- 
tions. If he remembers not to go into the 
water within two hours after a meal, not 
when heated to plunge suddenly into 


cold water but to accustom himself to the 
shock by first wetting his head and body, 
and tries to keep afloat until help comes 
when taken with a cramp, he will get along 
very well, unless he is quite unlucky, and 
will learn -by experience what he is not 


to do. 

If it happens that a person who cannot 
swim falls into deep water, ora beginner gets 
out over his depth, it is always well for him 


THE OVERHAND STROKE 


seventy-one lives before he began to make 
his much-talked-of trips, and went. into 
the water with as little trepidation as in 
walking along a quiet street. 

Do not dread the water if you would 
learn to swim, but go into it confidently, 
remaining inside your depth until you have 
mastered the rudiments of the art, and 
practise keeping your body afloat. You 
will never accomplish much until you con- 
quer absolutely whatever dread you may 
have concerning the dangers of the water. 
The motto of the swimmer should be, 
‘*Fear nothing and strike out.’ 

Swimming instructors and masters lay 
down many rules for the guidance of both 


not to clutch too wildly at the rescuer, for 
there is generally some one about to jump 
in and give assistance, and that worthy 
citizen should be encouraged and not ham- 
pered. Do what you are told by the per- 
son who comes after you and do not think 
you are bound to drown because of your 
unfortunate situation. The golden rule in 
these circumstances is to keep one’s mouth 
closed and swallow no more water than can 
be helped. If there is no one to aid, all 
the rules ever formulated won’t give you 
a particle of help. Try to paddle your- 
self to shore. If you cannot make prog- 
ress, you are in serious trouble, to put it 
mildly. 
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